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INTRODUCTION 


my HE purpose with which the present volume has 

been prepared, as in the case of some others in 
the series, is not merely to record what was said and 
done at the Tambaram meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, but to carry on to a further stage 
what was done or begun there. The finding on ‘'The Faith 
by which the Church Lives’ (Section I) and that on 
‘The Witness of the Church in relation to the Non- 
Christian Religions’ (Section V), both printed in this 
book, state clearly the convictions of the meeting as a 
whole, and show both the degree of agreement reached 
on certain important and much debated questions, and 
the points at which there is still disagreement and there- 
fore need for continued co-operative study. 

To such continued study, which must be carried on 
upon an international scale, this book makes a contribu- 
tion. All who contribute to it took some share in the 
actual discussions of Sections I and V at Tambaram. 
Ideally all contributors should have seen all the papers 
and rewritten each his own in the light of criticism. 
But this was not possible, as they had departed from 
Madras to the ends of the earth, and the kind of inter- 
communication which would have been most valuable 
would have delayed publication beyond what was ad- 
missible. Nevertheless, taken as they stand and written 
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quite separately, they succeed in presenting some very 
different aspects of the main subject while yet markedly 
narrowing the range of difference. The one exception 
to the statement that all the papers were written without 
knowledge on their authors’ part of what others had 
written is that Professor Farmer saw two or three of the 
other contributions before completing his paper. 

The volume lacks the great help which would have 
come from a contribution by Professor H. P. Van Dusen, 
who was chairman of the Section on the Faith, and sug- 
gested the preparation of this book. Extreme pressure 
of work following upon his prolonged absence from the 
United States prevented him from carrying out his 
promise, but the marks of his mind and judgment are 
to be seen in plenty in the finding of Section I, for which 
he was so largely responsible. 

It was Dr Van Dusen’s suggestion, eagerly welcomed — 
by others, that in view of the great importance of the 
questions raised in Dr Hendrik Kraemer’s great book, 
The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, a 
series of papers should be written by scholars representing 
different countries, theological traditions and points of 
view, with the object both of making fully clear what 
were the real issues at stake and also of carrying to a 
further stage the discussion upon them. He also proposed 
the title, The Authority of the Faith. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the service rendered by Dr Kraemer to the missionary 
movement by the publication of his book, and the present 
volume, containing as it does much criticism of his 
position, is in reality a tribute to him. Originally the 
International Missionary Council invited Dr Kraemer, 
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as one combining in a degree probably unique both 
great learning in the field of religions and _ practical 
experience as a missionary, to write a book in preparation 
for the meeting at Tambaram, Madras, upon the evan- 
gelistic approach to the non-Christian religions. Dr 
Kraemer did that and much more, for what he produced 
was a searching critique of the entire missionary approach 
to the non-Christian religions and the world in which 
they are set, based upon certain clear-cut theological 
positions. The widespread discussion to which his 
book has given rise, literally all over the world, shows 
how well he succeeded, and those who most sharply 
differ from him on certain points would be among the 
first to hail the benefits they have derived from him. 
Nothing is more needed in a world where reason is at a 
discount and every sort of sentimentalism finds ready 
listeners than that the world mission of the Church 
should be based upon well-defined principle. Probably 
for most of his readers Dr Kraemer has brought fresh 
clarity and certainty into what they already believed, 
even though on some matters they could not go with 
him ; for others, to whom his position was in the main 
inacceptable, he brought an inescapable challenge to say 
where they stood if they did not stand where he did. 
The first paper is by Dr Kraemer himself. It is not a 
reply to criticism so much as a reiteration of his main 
contentions, for he is above all anxious that the real 
issues should be faced. He considers that, for various 
reasons, ‘the amount of agreement and mutual under- 
standing, reached at Tambaram, in regard to this problem 


(the problem of how to relate the Christian revelation 


and Christianity as a historical religion with the non- 
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Christian religions) has been appallingly small.’ He is 
more afraid of a ‘ generous politeness ’ than of ‘ an undue 
and unchristian acerbity.’ His comparison of Clement 
of Alexandria with Karl Barth, as classical sources for 
the two main and opposed views, will be read with much 
interest, and so will his dealing with his own question 
‘Were those, who lived under the sway of the non- 
Christian religions, entirely left to their own devices, 
or has God also somehow worked in them ?’ 

Next come two papers of a more general character, 
by Professor T’. C. Chao of Yenching University, Peiping, 
and Professor D. G. Moses, an Indian Christian philo- 
sopher from Nagpur. Professor Chao has been moved 
to produce something like a sketch of his entire position 
in regard to the Christian revelation, and in the setting 
of that wider treatment of revelation, in the Bible and 
in history, in the Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ, and the 
body in which that Word still speaks, he sets out his 
convictions on the special issues raised in Dr Kraemer’s 
book. Professor Moses in the main accepts the Kraemer 
positions, but endeavours to state a place for the human 
reason in the total process of apprehending divine truth. 

There follow three papers in which particular aspects of 
the matter are dealt with : by Dr K. L. Reichelt, the head 
of the famous Christian monastery for Buddhists, near 
Hong Kong; by Dr A. G. Hogg, recently Principal of 
the Madras Christian College and a powerful influence 
in the lives of many Indian Christian thinkers ; and Dr 
Karl Hartenstein, director of the Basel Mission and a 
close associate of Professor Karl Barth. Dr Reichelt 
elaborates the position he advanced in the course of the 
‘Tambaram discussions. He takes the Logos teaching of 
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the prologue of the Fourth Gospel as the key to his 
Christian philosophy, but holds that this standpoint is 
compatible with the central teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. Basing his approach to the non-Christian religions 
on the Logos idea he develops the consequences that 
follow. Dr Hogg strikes out a new line in his suggestion 
that we may have a different attitude to ‘ non-Christian 
faith ’ from that which is held to ‘ non-Christian faiths.’ 
In other words, what matters is not only the systems, 
mixed and faulty as they are, but the element of basic 
religion which is in the worshipper, and the place, that 
that may be held to take in the sight of God, Dr Harten- 
stein, accepting Dr Kraemer’s position, seeks to elaborate 
the biblical basis of it, and has interesting things to say 
about ‘ nations’ and also about ‘ idols’ and ‘ false gods.’ 

The two final papers are in the nature of general 
discussions of the controversy aroused by Dr Kraemer’s 
book, by two distinguished theologians, each of whom 
took an important part in the ‘Tambaram discussions. 
Dr Horton, under the piquant title ‘ Between Hocking 
and Kraemer,’ exhibits with his accustomed grace and 
clarity the movement of a mind from one set of ideas 
to another, while yet showing clearly that neither for 
him holds all the truth. Dr Farmer performs a valuable 
service in defining terms, and indeed it may occur to 
many who read the book that some at least of the antitheses 
in which participants in the debate, at Tambaram and 
elsewhere, have clothed their thought turn out not to be 
much more than verbal points. Dr Farmer’s remarks 
about the Sacred are of crucial importance. | 

What will be manifest to all readers is the profoundly 
religious and Christian character of the whole discussion, 
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and the keen sense of personal realities, and of the 
desperate importance of the preaching of the Gospel, 
which informs it. If the editor may permit himself a 
single comment, it is that the answer to the question 
quoted above from Dr Kraemer’s paper—‘ Were those, 
who lived under the sway of the non-Christian religions, 
entirely left to their own devices, or has God also somehow 
worked in them ?’—is much more unanimous than the 
main tenor of the papers might at first suggest. It is 
highly significant that the earnest and insistent question 
lies there, and not about the value of the non-Christian 
systems ; it is a question of what God is and does and 
has from all eternity been doing ; and that is a question 
highly appropriate to a debate stirred up by a book 
whose message is centrally that of Revelation. 

The book ends with the reports of the Sections, I and 
V, but before them is printed the important statement 
handed in by the chairman of the German delegation, 
and representative of the views not only of the German 
delegation but of a number of others. It will be seen to 
refer in part to questions raised in the discussions on 
social and international problems (particularly Section 
XIII), but the gravamen of the statement is theological 
and it is in its proper place in this volume. 


W. P. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE FAITH 


CONTINUITY OR DISCONTINUITY 
H. KRAEMER 


[et is not my intention to answer in this place the 

critics of my book. ‘That I will try to do in another 
_ place; though a reply to the criticisms levelled against the 
positions taken in my book would not be an unsuitable 
way of expressing myself in this paper. However, the | 
criticisms, although they of course turn around some 
fundamental differences of opinion, are so varied that 
an adequate answer to them obviously would lead to 
many important sideways that can better be left untrodden 
in this contribution to the continuation of the discussion 
of the problem of how we have to think about the relation 
of the Christian revelation towards the religious experi- 
ence of mankind. 

The main theses of my book in regard to this problem 
are as follows. ‘The Christian revelation as the record of 
God’s self-disclosing revelation in Jesus Christ, is absol- 
utely sua generis. It is the story of God’s sovereign 
redeeming acts having become decisively and _ finally 
manifest in Jesus Christ, the son of the Living God, 


in Whom God became flesh and revealed His grace and 
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truth. I coined for this conception the term ‘ biblical 
realism’ in order to express the idea that the Bible, 
| the human and in many ways historically conditioned 
_document of God’s acts of revelation, consistently testi- 
fies to divine acts and plans in regard to the salvation of 
mankind and the world, and not to religious experience, 
or ideas. Religious experiences or ideas are of course not 
absent from the Bible, and they are by no means unim- 
portant, but in no sense whatever are they central. What 
is central and fundamental in the Bible is the registerings 
describing and witnessing to God’s creative and redemp- 
tive dealing with man and the world. ‘The term ‘ biblical 
realism ’ has been criticised as being vague or unnecessary. 
Human terms which are to express the realities of the 
Christian revelation are but more or less clumsy en- 
deavours to express what can only be inadequately 
rendered by our human concepts. Therefore I shall be 
grateful if anyone will offer a better term, provided it 
conveys more clearly and more adequately the idea that 
the Bible and its contents can only be understood when 
it is taken as the record of God’s thoughts and acts in 
regard to mankind, and not asa tale about the pilgrimage 
of the human soul towards God, however moving a tale 
of that pilgrimage might be told by one who surveys 
the religious history of mankind. 

The relation of the world of spiritual realities, spread 
out before us in biblical realism, towards the world 
which is manifested in the whole range of religious 
experience and striving is not that of continuity, 
but of discontinuity. Theologically speaking, ‘ nature,’ 
‘reason’ and ‘history’ do not, if we want to think 
stringently, afford preambles, avenues or lines of develop- 
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ment towards the realm of grace and truth as manifest 
in Jesus Christ. ‘There are, to be sure, longings 
outside the special sphere of the Christian revelation, 
of which Christ, what He is and has brought, may be 
termed in a certain sense the fulfilment. Yet, it is mis- 
‘taken and misleading to describe the religious pilgrimage 
| of mankind as a preparation or a leading up to a so-called 
- consummation or fulfilment in Christ. I did not make 
this statement in my book because the only way to 
maintain strongly that the Christian revelation contains 
the one way of truth is to isolate it entirely from the whole 
range of human religious life. Nor is this statement 
inspired by any desire to minimise or despise the value 
and significance of much that stirs us in the religious 
quest of the various peoples. It simply follows from 
respect for the facts. ‘These facts clearly teach us two 
things of crucial importance. First: even when we 
recognise that Christ may zm a certain sense be called the 
fulfilment of some deep and persistent longings and 
-apprehensions that everywhere in history manifest 
themselves in the race, this fulfilment, when we subject 
the facts to a close scrutiny, never represents the per- 
fecting of what has been before. In this fulfilment is 
contained a radical recasting of values, because these 
longings and apprehensions when exposed to the search- 
ing and revolutionary light of Christ, appear to be blind 
and misdirected. ‘That does not detract in the least from 
the fact that these longings and apprehensions, humanly 
speaking, are heart-stirring and noble, but if we want 
to be loyal to the divine reality that has come to us in 
Jesus Christ, this appreciation, which is simply a matter 
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of justice and honesty in the human plane, must not 
obscure our eyes to the truth that in Christ all things 
become new, because He is the crisis of all religions. 
In this we recognise that God as He is revealed in Jesus 
Christ is contrary to the sublimest pictures we made of 
Him before we knew of Him in Jesus Christ. If the 
word ‘ reconciliation’ has not merely become an edifying 
term, readily used (or rather blasphemously abused) 
because it appears to be a rather successful instrument 
of arousing a sentiment of numinous awe; if the pro- 
nouncement that God was reconciling the world in Jesus 
Christ to Himself belongs to the core of the Gospel, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that somehow mankind 
in its totality is in a state of hostility towards God as 
He really 1s. 

This fundamental discontinuity of the world of spiritual 
reality, embodied in the revelation in Christ, to the whole 
range of human religion, excludes the possibility and 
legitimacy of a theologia naturalis in the sense of a science 
of God and man, conceived as an imperfect form of 
revelation, introductory to the world of divine grace in 
Christ. This rejection of a theologia naturalis as affording 
the basic religious truths on which the realm of the 
Christian revelation rises as the fitting superstructure, 
does not, however, include denying that God has been 
working in the minds of men outside the sphere of the 
Christian revelation and that there have been, and may be 
now, acceptable men of faith who live under the sway of 
non-Christian religions—products, however, not of these 
non-Christian religions but of the mysterious workings of 
God’s spirit. God forbid that we mortal men should be 
so irreverent as to dispose of how and where the Sovereign 
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God of grace and love has to act. Yet to represent the 
religions of the world as somehow, however imperfect 
and crude it may be, a raidaywyds, a schoolmaster to Christ, 
js a distorted presentation of these religions and their 
fundamental structure and tendencies, and a misunder- 
standing of the Christian revelation. ‘This apprehension 


- of the essential ‘ otherness’ of the world of divine 


realities revealed in Jesus Christ from the atmosphere of 
religion as we know it in the history of the race, cannot 
be grasped merely by way of investigation and reasoning. 
Only an attentive study of the Bible can open the eyes 
to the fact that Christ ‘the power of God’ and ‘ the 
wisdom of God’ stands in contradiction to the power 
and the wisdom of man. Perhaps in some respects it 
were proper to speak of contradictive or subversive 
fulfilment. 

My second contention in my book was this: there 
are facts which everyone can recognise and verify if he 
takes the trouble to investigate them, demonstrating 
that the reality of the various religions of mankind simply 
forbids us to construe a relation of preparation and fulfil- 
ment between these religions and the Christian revelation, 
or to view them as somehow continuous to each other. 
There I may be allowed to use the words of one of my 
opponents. Mr P. Chenchiah, in his able and searching 
scrutiny of my book, rightly says: ‘If we take the 
“revelation ’”’ claimed in different religions, we have 
to confess that they do not piece together or form an 
intelligible whole. The Vedas, the Koran, the Gospel 
do not make a coherent scheme. ‘They do not even 
answer the same questions.’ ‘The claims of the various 
religions are clearly conflicting. Even more pertinent 
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is what Mr Chenchiah remarks some pages later: ‘ The 
facile presumption that in Hinduism we have search for 
salvation without satisfaction and that Christianity 
satisfied the longing is untrue to fact.’ ‘The supreme 
longing of the Hindu, to escape from samsara, Christ does 
not satisfy, and the Lord’s gift of rebirth does not appeal 
to the Hindu. Thus the correspondence of longing and 
satisfaction fails.’ ‘Jesus kindles new hopes not felt 
before and kills some of the deepest and persistent 
longings of man.’ ‘These dicta of Mr Chenchiah on the 
relation of Hinduism to Christianity deserve our close 
attention. ‘They stress facts that are generally glossed 
over in the discussion, because the laudable desire not 
to overlook or minimise religious insights or aspirations 
which arrest by their depth and quality blinds the eyes 
to the real elements of the discussion. Appreciation 
thus leads towards entirely unwarranted and untenable 
identifications. ‘To add another example to the facts 
adduced by Mr Chenchiah. Nobody will deny the lofty 
plane in which original Mazdaism moves, nor will any- 
one contradict the statement that in Mazdaism and 
Christianity many expectations and ideas seem closely 
akin to each other. Yet it is impossible to represent the 
ideal believer of the Avesta as the prototype of the man 
who lives by the faith of Christ, because, when speaking 
in accordance with the fundamental facts, the Mazdean 
believer is the courageous and self-confident fighter for 
God—and what a marvellous man he may be !—whereas 
the man who lives by the faith of Christ, although he has 
also to be a strenuous fighter, is in the first and in the 
last instance a pardoned sinner. Everyone who investi- 
gates the documents and penetrates sympathetically into 
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the spirit of these religions, can find this out without any 
difficulty. 


In maintaining these main theses of my book—as 
regards the problem of how to relate the Christian 
revelation and Christianity as a historical religion with 
the non-Christian religions—I cling to a few fundamental 
principles that must be constantly kept in mind. If 
not, it is hardly to be avoided that all our discussions will 
end in confusion and deepened misunderstanding. ‘The 
amount of agreement and mutual understanding in regard 
to this problem, reached in 'Tambaram, has been so 
appallingly small that we in the first place stand in need 
of a patient endeavour to understand and probe each 
other’s presuppositions and starting-points. ‘The great 
danger that threatens our international discussions on 
Christian topics is not so much an undue and unchristian 
acerbity, as a generous politeness that, largely unwittingly, 
covers an indifference to or an impatience with each 
other’s presuppositions. 

These few fundamental principles are the following. 
In all my reasoning and in all my efforts to formulate 
my opinion, I take my standpoint within the realm of the 
Christian revelation. From it I take my standards of 
judgment and evaluation. The Christian revelation 
itself is my authoritative guide and no other principle or 
standpoint. ‘The only difficulty I encounter here—and 
this really is a great one—is that I have only a partial 
and imperfect understanding of the Christian revelation 
and therefore but a defective grasp of its standards of 
evaluation and judgment. Only the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit can gradually bring a deepening of insight, 
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sensitivity and pureness of judgment. If anyone deems 
this a prejudiced position, I do not deny this in the least, 
but still I have to make some remarks. 

My retort to an opponent of this principle who does 
not count himself a believer in Christ, would be: if you 
call me prejudiced because I have a wot ov (firm stand- 
point), I refer to the fact that in this sense everybody is 
prejudiced, and that there is no thinking man who can 
live without such an ultimate. Therefore the real 
struggle between men is the struggle of ultimates. If 
you object to my taking the Christian revelation as my 
starting-point and standard of reference, I beg you to 
inform me whether your starting-point and standard of 
reference is, speaking on the human plane, less subjective 
or more objective—and more discerningly critical. 

My answer to an opponent, who confesses himself to 
be a believer in Christ, would run along another line, 
because such a stupendous and incredible kind of person 
as a sincere Christian who does not, in thinking and 
reasoning about the meaning of the non-Christian 
religions, take his stand within the realm of the Christian 
revelation—or at any rate does not do so consciously and 
of intent—really does exist in our modern world. On 
account of his sincere desire for intellectual honesty he 
poses as taking a more ‘ objective’ and ‘ neutral’ stand- 
point as the summit from which he views and pictures 
the landscape of the religious life of mankind, evidently 
entirely unaware of the fact that his supposedly unpre- 
judiced objectivity rests on a blurring of insight. He 
ignores the fact that the imperative demand for a fear- 
lessly critical and honest spirit does not dispense him 
from the inescapable human reality that every man in 
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spiritual matters must live by his decision for some ulti- 
mate, to which he never can become related as a mere 
‘objective’ spectator. ‘Therefore I would answer my 
fellow-Christian opponent : How can I, and how can you, 
ignore the fact that our whole apprehension of religious 
life is moulded and coloured by our contact with and 
knowledge of Christ? How can we acknowledge Him 
‘as the ultimate authority and standard in all things 
_ religious, and then try to find a so-called wider and more 
inclusive standpoint from which to probe and determine 
the significance and meaning of the religious dream of 
mankind? ‘This simply means that there is another 
ultimate standard than Christ, a so-called general religious 
a priort by which even Christ, who upsets all human 
standards, is measured. At any rate for a Christian this 
standpoint leads to hopeless confusion. ‘To speak in 
_ theological terms, such a man lives by the data of ‘ general 
revelation ’ as the principle of evaluation. 

Another fundamental principle which underlies all 
_ my endeavours to reason about our subject is that a 
persistent and attentive listening to the Bible is essential, 
if there is to be any possibility of a ‘ Christian’ view of 
our problem. Since the rise of modern biblical research, 
with its many beneficent and disastrous results—on the 
whole far more beneficent than disastrous—even amongst 
sincere Christians, there has arisen a great danger, namely, 
the tendency to live with the Bible as far as religious 
edification is concerned, but not to take it seriously as the 
valid and normative guide for our theological thinking. 
- Our various ideologies, resulting from and moulded by 
the stream of Christian tradition and experience and by 
various currents of ancient or modern thought, are the 
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real points of orientation. ‘The discovery of the human 
and historically-conditioned trappings, in which the 
message of biblical realism is expressed, has gained such 
prominence in the thinking of many a Christian that to 
him, although he uses the Bible with deep reverence and 
gratitude for purposes of spiritual nurture, the Bible is, 
theologically speaking, an interesting and highly important 
piece of religious literature, but not a unique book with a 
standard of its own, as containing the prophetic and 
apostolic witness to God’s dealing with mankind, the 
Word of God. The Bible may still be more or less 
profusely quoted to substantiate our religious views— 
by the way, a danger which threatens all theologians in 
all times—but is not really recognised as the central 
orientation-point for our theological thinking as being 
in a more stringent and compelling way a vehicle for 
the Holy Spirit than any other production. This dis- 
crepancy between the religious (or edificatory) and 
theological application of the Bible is, in my opinion, a 
secret poison that subtly undermines the sincerity and 
strength of our theological thinking. 

Lastly, the results of the so-called comparative study 
of religion have also their due weight and influence in 
the way our problem has to be stated. After much pains- 
taking and brilliant research we are far better informed 
about the varieties of religious life than ever before. 
Of the religions that have played an important réle in 
human history, a solid mass of material has been made 
accessible to everyone who wants to take the trouble to 
penetrate into it. Although much research and debate 
is going on, we are fairly well informed about the char- 
acteristic features of the various religions, their historical 
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development and their spiritual habits. We know a good 
deal about their similarities and differences. ‘The 
phenomena and institutions that are common to all 
religions have been studied in their general and essential 
aspect. The history, the psychology, the phenomenology 
and the philosophy of religion work hand in hand to 
unearth the fundamental structure of the religious life of 
mankind. Although every religion is a self-contained 
and characteristic entity, a specimen of its own, it appears 
more and more that all religions manifest identical 
motives and tendencies of development and decay. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there are still many great 
and small sinners against the law, the widely recognised 
goal of modern research in the field of religions and 
religion is to try to understand them—not in the logical 
or intellectual sense of the word, but in that of sympa- 
thetic understanding of their essential nature and function 
—according to the intention that animates them and gives 
them their peculiar life and attitude. 

What is the scope and weight of this fruitful labour 
in the field of religion for the elucidation of our problem ? 
In my opinion its important function is to serve as an eye- 
opener, paving the way for a more adequate—adequate 
in bonam et in malam partem—and intelligent judgment 
and evaluation about the meaning and function of religion 
in its many forms to the life of man. We have to adopt 
the attitude of an attentive and teachable hearer to the 
data presented to us by this branch of research. Com- 
parative religion, however, can and must never become 
our authoritative guide. Its proper function is to be 
our intelligent and much appreciated informant. So 
used, and combined with the guidance we derive from 
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biblical realism, it can help us enormously to combine, 
in our attitude towards the non-Christian religions as 
systems of life and experience, that downright intrepidity 
and radical humility about which I spoke in my book. 
The preceding reiteration of my position and the short 
description of the lights by which I am guided, has been 
given in order to promote clarification and mutual under- 
standing (which does not at all necessarily mean general 
agreement). ‘The whole problem of the relation of the 
Christian revelation to the non-Christian religions, or 
to put it otherwise, of the meaning of the religious quest 
and adventure of mankind, is a rather complex problem, 
and the development of human faculties and achievements 
in the last four centuries has tended towards making it look 
even more complex than before. It is not so easy as it 
was some centuries ago to decide where, in respect of 
religion, valid truth and reality can be recognised, and 
where not. Our outlook has become broadened and 
deepened ; our self-criticism justly has become sharpened. 
Or, to express it more adequately, we ought to have a 
broader outlook and a more effective self-criticism if we 
really take to heart the fruitage of the development in 
human thinking and discovery. We may, perhaps, come 
to the same fundamental conclusions as our ancestors 
did, because, after all, mankind has, in all essential 
problems, the choice between only a few fundamental 
positions; but our struggles to arrive at them cannot 
but be more complex and agonising, as we know better 
than they possibly could about the realities of the various 
religions and of Christianity. We have learnt—or 
at least ought to have learnt—that Christianity as a , 
historical religion has to be distinguished very sharply 
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from the Christian revelation, because Christianity, as the 
well-known historical phenomenon which belongs to 
world history and church history, has in very many 
respects to be put on the same plane as the other religions 
of mankind. Formerly, this clear and indispensable 
distinction was not made, and Christianity and the 
Christian revelation were always loosely identified with 
each other, which inevitably kept the discussion con- 
fused. ‘This distinction is mainly the fruit of more 
consistent theological thinking, which, by plunging 
deeper into the secrets of biblical thinking, fully grasped 
the truth that the Christian revelation, just because it 
witnesses to God’s thinking and acting in regard to man 


and the world, is not only the ‘ crisis’ (judgment) and 


redemption of the ethnic religions, but is just as much 
the crisis and judgment of Christianity as a historic 
religion. ‘The recognition of this distinction is even 
more important than another insight, one of the great 
results of the assiduous and dispassionate research into 
comparative religion, namely, the realisation that, in 
comparing various religions, it is stupid, malicious and 
unjust to evaluate the ethnic religions according to 
their dark sides and historic Christianity according t¢ 
its bright sides. 

- In our thinking about the problem put before us, we 
must take as our programme: be scrupulously just to 
the facts ; to the facts of the Christian revelation and to 
the facts of the religious life of mankind in its various 
aspects. This scrupulous justice to the facts does 
not necessarily mean favourable and suave judgments. 
Neither of these, however, has to be our aim. Our sole 
aim must be to get at true judgments, and then we shall 
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see whether, according to human sentiment these judg- 
ments are favourable or harsh. 

In this essay, | am giving so much space to the reitera- 
tion of my position and the preceding considerations 
because I am deeply convinced that our so-called Chris- 
tian thinking on an international scale will never really 
become co-operative and fruitful, if we do not afford 
each other the opportunity of understanding each other’s 
mov ot. Sincerely co-operative thinking which passion- 
ately aspires after truth and after truth alone does not 
mean a hotch-potch of various views, but a courageous 
wrestling with each other about the most reverent and 
faithful way to interpret God’s mind as it shines in 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. ‘Therefore we need to understand 
the presuppositions of each other’s wot ora and we must 
abandon the much-practised habit of hurling at each 
other general assertions about the divine qualities or the 
god-forsakenness of the non-Christian religions. The 
problem whether and, if so where, and in how far, God, 
i.e. the God and Father of Jesus Christ, the only God 
we Christians know—has been and is working in the 
religious history of the world and in man in his quest 
for goodness, truth and beauty, is a baffling and awful 
problem. Just in the light of the Christian revelation, 
by which we mean the revelational activity of the God 
and Father of Jesus Christ, the problem becomes still 
more baffling and awful, because our thinking has to be 
dont in the spirit of Christ, which involves prophetic 
frankness and priestly mercifulness and prudence at the 
same time. Well considered, although many shades 
and emphases actually occur, there are two fundamental 
positions that can be taken. ‘The first maintains the 
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continuity between the essential tendencies and aspira- 
tions to be found in the ethnic religions and the essential 
gift of the Christian religion. ‘Those who maintain this 
position prefer words such as ‘fulfilment’ and ‘ general 
revelation ’ ; the more system-loving amongst them try to 
construe a ‘natural theology’ as a fitting and indis- 
pensable introduction to the ‘ theology of revelation.’ 

The second position stresses the discontinuity, and takes 
this as the starting-point of its thinking. This involves 
the radical or the conditional rejection of all ‘ natural 
theology ’ and a vehement or more moderate abhorrence 
of terms such as ‘ fulfilment’ and ‘ general revelation.’ 

It would be a fascinating psychological study to analyse 
the motives, subjective and objective, which compel 
various people to pitch their tents in one or other of 
these two camps, but we are here not concerned about 
psychology, but about the essential attitudes that can be 
taken in this dramatic debate about truth. Our present 
endeavours to define our positions, according to the 
exigencies of our time and situation, are but modifications 
of the age-old theme and the age-old solutions, but they 
are, on account of the fierce spiritual antagonisms of our 
time, of overwhelming importance. In my opinion it 
may be of great advantage to our international discussion 
to sketch shortly the classical formulations of the thesis 
of essential continuity and of radical discontinuity. I 
therefore propose to turn to the fertile ideas of Clement 
of Alexandria! on our problem, and to Barth’s lucid 


1For this part of my paper I am greatly indebted to Einar 
Molland’s book on: The Conception of the Gospel in the Alexandrinian 
Theology (Oslo, 1938) to which I refer, because I repeatedly use thé 
very words of the author. 
VOL. Ti3 
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exposition of his discontinuity-thesis in the second part 
of the first volume of his book Die kirchliche Dogmatik 
(1938). 

To Clement the problems of religions and the true 
religion, the relation of the Christian revelation and 
Greek philosophy were matters of life and death. His 
authorities were the teaching of the Lord, the doctrine 
of the apostles, the tradition of the Church and the 
contents of the Scriptures. ‘These four, to him, were in 
harmony and were manifestations of the Gospel. Evi- 
dently Clement intended to be a thoroughly orthodox 
man. At the same time, however, Clement held the 
position that all history is one because all truth is one. 
He declined to separate the history of Israel from that 
of all other peoples. 

To him it appeared that it would be’in flagrant contra- 
diction to God’s justice if some men had no possibility 
of attaining to the knowledge of God. On the other hand, 
Clement held strongly that true revelation is only to be 
found in Christ. ‘The incompatability of these two 
positions and the abiding tension resulting therefrom 
Clement endeavours to reconcile by the conception of 
Christ as the Logos, the author of the general revelation 
among the peoples of the earth. As a basis for the 
concept of the Logos, the author of the general revelation, 
he stresses the idea of the kinship of God and man. — 
There is a divine element in man, which enables man 
to attain to the full vision of God, and the Logos to 
exercise its activity. By his great intelligence Clement 
shows himself quite aware of the difficulties inherent in 
this set of ideas. In the line of man’s natural kinship 
with God, especially if thought out so audaciously as 
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Clement sometimes does, Christ’s incarnation becomes 
superfluous or, at least, not absolutely necessary. The 
consciousness of this danger is, however, sometimes so 
strong in Clement that, instead of asserting the idea of a 
natural knowledge of God—in other words, of the necessity 
and possibility of ‘ natural theology "—he strongly denies 
it and simply retires on the position that all depends on 
God’s mercy and on nothing else. Yet, he constantly 
recurs to the scheme of a ‘ general revelation ’ being the 
cause of the knowledge of God as manifested in the 
Greek philosophers, because time and again he appears 
to be gripped by the thought that there are elements of 
truth in the teaching of all nations. General revelation 
does not, then, mean to him that all men are saved by 
their natural faith, or that all religious men have the 
true knowledge of God. It implies that all mankind is 
instructed and prepared for Christ when He comes. 
So Christianity becomes, with Clement, the true philo- 
sophy, and Greek philosophy—although he exercises 
here a selective choice—is a preparation, a schoolmaster, 
matsaywyds to Christ. He even does not shrink from 
speaking about Greek philosophy as the covenant (3:a67x7) 
peculiar to the Greeks, just as the ‘Old Covenant’ 
(i.e. the Old Testament) has been bestowed upon the 
Jews. The * New Covenant,’ the Gospel, is different, 
but it is also the continuation and completion of the 
ancient covenants. ‘T’he Logos, having been always in 
the world, the religious history of mankind is a unity 
in which the Incarnation of Christ is the culmination 
point. 

Yet, when Clement approaches Greek philosophy 
concretely, he begins to waver again, and his ideas become 
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vague and contradictory. Philosophy is a result of some 
glimmerings of the divine Logos ; it is a preparation for 
Christ, but still it has many weaknesses because it 
remained mixed up with idolatry and polytheism, and 
the moral standard of the Greeks was far from com- 
mendable. It apprehends the truth only accidentally, 
dimly, partially, and does not convey the strength to 
perform the commandments of the Lord. In order to 
account for these indubitable facts Clement, who some- 
times elevates Greek philosophy to the rank of a covenant 
from God, can only help himself by saying that philo- 
sophy is not a direct and primary gift of God (as the 
Christian revelation is) but an indirect and secondary one, 
which means in our present-day language that revelation 
is a divine gift, and religion and philosophy a human 
effort, from which mysteriously and intangibly God’s 
activity is not wholly absent. Clement, in this con- 
nection, frankly recognises that philosophy cannot be a 
sufficient basis for knowledge of God. Neither is it 
necessary for attaining to knowledge of God. Faith 
alone is necessary, philosophy may be useful to attain 
salvation, but is not a cause, because although there 
may be many paths that lead to righteousness, Christ 
alone is the gate of righteousness. 

Now let us turn to Barth.t He treats our problems 
under the significant title: Gottes Offenbarung als 
Aufhebung der Religion (the revelation of God as the dis- 
solution of religion). His fundamental starting-point 
is that both the act of revealing (a parte Det) and the experi- 
ence of the revelation (a parte hominis) are from God. 


1 Die kirchliche Dogmatik, Zweiter Halbband des ersten Teils, 
1938. ‘The part we refer to is to be found in paragraph 17. 
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The revelation is solely and exclusively divine possi- 
bility and divine reality. ‘The universal phenomenon 
of religion presents itself as a vital problem just because 
it cannot be denied that revelation is also something 
that happens to man, and in happening to man it assumes 
the likeness of human conditions, experiences and 
activities. ‘This human likeness or face of the revelation, 
or in other words, this human psychological and his- 
_ torical structure, we call Christianity. In so far as it 
is a human aspect of the divine revelation Christianity 
stands on a level with the other religions and as such it 
has its special nature, but is not absolutely unique. 
Insurveying the religious life of mankind, we find, accord- 
ing to Barth, that everywhere man is conscious of being re- 
lated to an Ultimate, and of a consecrated form of life 
resulting from this relation. ‘Therefore we find everywhere 
also that man, though with different accents, is speaking of 
the same things as Christianity does ; of sin, of salvation, of 
revelation, etc. ‘This forces us to the conclusion that the 
human possibilities and realities in the field of religion 
manifest many analogies to the possibilities and realities 
of the divine revelation, as these are reflected in the 
sphere of ‘ Christianity ’ as a historical and psychological 
phenomenon. The Christian revelation, to which 
prophets and apostles bear witness in the Bible, appears 
also under the guise of a ‘religion,’ i.e. Christianity. 
This indisputable and important fact requires, on the other 
hand, that religion in its human manifestation never can 
be in any sense the source from which we derive our 
standard of reference for the revelation. In other words, } 
religions and religion have to be judged from the stand- | 
point of the Christian revelation, not the reverse, as you | 
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’ cannot take the reflection of the sun as the standard for 
the sun itself. 

What, then, are religions and religion in the light of 
the revelation? Barth’s answer is: Unglaube (unbelief, 
non-faith). ‘This answer, Barth reminds us emphatically, 
has nothing to do with a negative judgment about non- 
Christian religions nor with a rejection of human values, 
nor with a despisal of all the true and beautiful and the 
good that can be found in all religions, because reverence _ 
for God implies reverence for man. ‘The judgment that 
‘religion’ essentially means ‘unbelief’ (non-faith) does not 
derive, and cannot legitimately be derived, from our human 
comparison of values, but from the reality inherent in 
the Christian revelation. Why are both religion and the 
religions essentially unbelief? Because they do not 
constitute a real response to God’s self-manifestation in 
Jesus Christ. If one compares their inner nature with 
the spiritual reality revealed in this self-manifestation, 
they are rather the contrary, i.e. not response but 
resistance. In this light all religions appear to be overt 
or covert endeavours towards self-justification, self- 
sanctification and self-redemption, in one word: un- 
belief—not acknowledging God as He really is according 
to the revelation in Christ. The history of religions is the 
endless and manifold repetition of these endeavours. 
While fully recognising the human greatness which is 
revealed in the religions of mankind, in the light of the 
Christian revelation we cannot but state that it is ‘ lost’ 
in the biblical sense of this word. 

The aim I pursued in outlining Clement’s and Barth’s 
position is threefold. First, it enables us to see our 
problem and the classic ways to solve it more concretely. 
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Secondly, these classic solutions indicate very clearly 
that we grapple with a problem which baffles our human 
thinking. Clement’s position, which appeals to many 
minds as so intrinsically ‘reasonable’ is, logically 
speaking, an inconsistent wavering between two poles 
that appear, when thought out, to be irreconcilable, 
namely, the theology of the Incarnation and the theory 
of general revelation. If either of them is taken as 
fundamental truth the other must as a matter of course 
be rejected. ‘The two beliefs can be held simultane- 
ously only if they are taken in a tamed and emaciated 
sense. It is very important to note that Clement, who 
wanted to be a thorough Christian, in the passages where 
with all vigour he maintains the theology of the Incarna- 
tion, inevitably is forced towards a rather lame apprecia- 
tion of Greek philosophy, when considered as to its kinship 
and similarity with the spiritual realities contained in the 
Christian revelation, though not, of course, as to its 
immanent value. 

Barth’s position is, rationally speaking, much simpler 
and more compelling. In justice to Clement it has 
to be said that the way in which he states the terms 
of the problem makes it much more intricate than in 
Barth’s case. Yet, the reason that Barth’s position is 
more compelling is not a matter of better and simpler 
logic, but of deeper and more consistent religious and 
theological thinking. Clement’s handicap is that to 
him revelation and philosophy are essentially wisdom, 
knowledge. Notwithstanding his sincere conviction 
that true revelation is only in Christ, he conceives of the 
revelation as the highest and truest kind of ‘ idealism ’ 
(this word here to. be understood in its purely philo- 
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sophical meaning). According to the Bible, however, 
revelation means sovereign, merciful and divine activity, 
because incarnation is void if it is not primarily that. 
Barth’s strength, and the great significance of his thinking 
for our problem, is that he keeps unwaveringly to this 
fundamental religious position. ‘The revelation in Christ 
has to be our sole standard of reference and no systemat- 
ised general revelation, of whatever kind it may be. Yet, 
our heart and mind are not wholly satisfied by Barth’s 
impressive statement either. Not so much because he 
intersperses his closely reasoned exposition with many 
statements that rouse doubt and protest. ‘These do not 
concern us here. His true contention that religion in 
general, and also the religions, are, in the light of the 
revelation in Christ, unbelief and rejection of God as He 
really isin Jesus Christ, leaves unanswered and untreated 
many questions which cannot be ignored. Were those, 
who lived under the sway of the non-Christian religions, 
entirely left to their own devices, or has God also some- 
how worked in them? If the last supposition is true— 
and there are indications in the Bible that point in that 
direction—is it possible to determine the cases and 
experiences of this responsiveness to God as He is in 
Jesus Christ ? This has nothing to do with construing 
systems of natural theology or of general revelation, but 
with respect for facts. Another question of great import-_ 
ance is: if it is true that there is much that is true, good 
and beautiful in the non-Christian religions, what is their 
relation to God and His working in man, for God ‘ does 
not abandon the work of His hands.’ In this connection 
we also come to grips with the problem of the religious 
(i.e. God-related) meaning of science, art, philosophy 
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and the experience of the numinous. Still another 
question is: if a great deal of the religious life of man- 
kind is aberration and subjection to demonic powers 
which are antagonistic to God and His holy will—and 
in my opinion this 1s a fact—what must we say about it 
in the light. of the Christian revelation? ‘The Bible in 
this context uses the concept of the world lying under the 
wrath of God. 

The third aim I pursued in outlining Clement’s and 
Barth’s positions is that, fundamentally speaking, we 
have in regard to our problem only to choose between 
two positions: to start, consciously or unconsciously, 
from a general idea about the essence of religion and take 
that ads our standard of reference, or derive our idea of 
what religion really is or ought to be from the revelation 
in Christ, and consistently stick to this as the sole standard 
of reference. ‘To my mind, the choice of the second of 
these our alternatives is inescapable. ‘The programme I 
see for the years to come is to strive after a clearer answer 
to the series of questions formulated above, on the 
basis of a consistent clinging to the authoritative guidance 
of biblical realism. If time and circumstances will 
permit me, I intend to make further study of these 
questions, especially in regard to Hinduism and _ its 
many manifestations, because the analogies and parallels 
with ideas and experiences occurring in ‘ Christianity ’ 
are in this case peculiarly concrete. The problem of the 
immanence of God and what to think about it from the 
standpoint of biblical realism, will then be of fundamental 
importance. 
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Introduction—Divine Initiative 


EVELATION is easily the most important subject 

in present-day theological thinking. Under the 
influence of scientific psychology, modernism can hardly 
be distinguished from humanism. It has failed, in the 
analysis of religious experiences, to show that God is 
objective. ‘This failure makes Christianity as a theistic 
religion theoretically impossible. Meanwhile, the Great 
War did havoc to the spirit of man, ruined his faith in 
progress and in his own goodness, and made him dis- 
illusioned by destroying the shams of thought as well 
as the shams of conduct and by replacing idealism with 
a hard, grim realism. God seems no longer to exist, and 
who or what is there that could save man from the abyss 
of moral darkness? Communism, fascism and other 
types of tyranny and dictatorship claim the absolute 
allegiance of man and exercise a control over him that 
leaves no room for freedom even in his holy of holies. 
New gods are quick in usurping the throne of the 
Christian God. In such circumstances the resilient 
faith of Christians reasserts itself and takes on new 
theological forms for its own justification and protection. 
Europe leads, since Europe is the centre of the most 
difficult of political situations. The British Isles and 
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trends. Striking differences exist in continental, British 
and American theologies; but in one thing they all 
agree and that is: God must be thought and believed to 
be transcendentally and objectively real. The problem 
is: In what manner may man understand God’s self- 
revelation? ‘The transcendental God simply must be 
known. In the face of such a theological necessity, 
impatient non-Christians, like the late V. K. Ting in 
China, say tauntingly: ‘If you believe in God, it is 
incumbent upon you to show Him to us. You have 
to prove that He exists,’ while bewildered Christians, 
especially youths who need God, are saying like Philip 
to Jesus, “ Lord, show us the Father and it will satisfy us.’ 

Now, there are more vital connections between theory 
and practice in religion than people may care to believe. 
At any rate, if there exist vital connections between 
theology and religion, much in the development of 
Christianity in the coming decades will depend upon our 
ideas about revelation. How do we know that certain 
elements in our limited human experience indicate that 
God exists and that God is almighty and all-loving ? 
How are we to be assured that we are neither rationalising 
nor erecting air castles upon the foundation of wishful 
dreams? We have to be assured that, on the one hand, 
our religious experiences are not valued as such, but are 
to be understood in terms of the meanings they have 
for us and in terms of the effects of such meanings upon 
our life, and that on the other hand, these experiences, 
being insufficient to give us a full knowledge, point to 
God beyond themselves in the light of their meanings. 
We must have experiences of God, as otherwise we have 
no reason to talk about Him. And yet we must know 
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that He, though to be found within our experiences, must 
be so far beyond them that He can be thought of as the 
‘wholly other.’ We can neither know Him in our 
religious experiences nor create certain types of experi- 
ences in order to catch and hold on to Him therein, for 
even such experiences are impossible without the creative 
act of the gracious God. By now, theologians should 
have realised that the mere study of man does not get 
us nearer to God and to His nature and purposes. No 
amount of scientific analysis of human experiences, be 
they mystical or ordinary, leads us to the object of religious 
faith, without which religion is not only meaningless but 
powerless and dead. 

Upon the basis of common sense and in the sphere of 
science, knowledge is the result of purely human effort, 
‘the conquest of nature.” When natural phenomena are 
studied, they are believed to be existing outside of and 
beyond us, and are made to yield to us their secret by 
the application of methods of knowing devised by human 
craftiness, and by the use of the physical senses with 
which the human organism is equipped. ‘Things are 
impersonal and unconscious objects. ‘There is no need 
of co-operation on their part with us in our attempt to 
probe into their mysteries. We do not have to be things 
in order to know things. Their external relations are all 
that there is for us to know and these need to be stated 
only in general terms, which we call laws, whereas their 
infinite differences are entirely brushed aside as un- 
important and irrelevant in our quest for scientific 
knowledge. And when we have completed our quest, 
we proceed to exercise a control over them in accordance 
with the ways in which they act and react upon them- 
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selves. All things to us are instrumental. We entertain 
no thought of their being ends toward which we, our 
human selves, should move. 

It is not so when we move in the realm of persons. 
Much indeed we can know about the human organism 
and about its behaviour by the employment of methods 
devised for studies in natural science. Much general 
knowledge of human persons and their conduct may be 
acquired through purely scientific analysis and descrip- 
tion. But when it comes to the acquisition of knowledge 
of persons as persons with aspirations, desires and ideals, 
it is entirely a different matter. The knowledge of a 
person merely as a member of a class or of a genus is 
utterly insufficient ; for he is an individual and is to be 
understood only as an individual, in his differences from, 
others of the same class and in his ever-changing moods 
and desires. ‘The physician for psycho-therapeutic 
purposes may study his patient as a subject for scientific 
research ; yet he will not succeed if he does not effect 
a real co-operation with him, because the patient is both 
a natural object for scientific examination and a person 
who cannot be understood merely by scientific observa- 
tion, analysis and description. Going beyond the 
physical and physiological into the region of mental and 
social life, of loves and hates, hopes and fears, inclina- 
tions and aversions, no one can understand another 
without entrance into his or her life by sharing the joys 
and pains of the person. One has to some extent to be 
the other in order to know him, and that requires, in 
addition to scientific knowledge possible in the case, 
sympathy, love, faith and self-sacrifice. ‘There can be a 
conquest of nature; but there can be no conquest of 
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persons by coercion to yield us knowledge of the real 
heart of another person. Many people by domination 
make enemies rather than friends. Many are blind to 
the plain fact that life cannot be forced into a sort of 
military organisation where each is a number and is 
equal to any other and where individual differences are 
lost under the general imposition of artificial necessities. 
Knowledge of things is one-sided, the initiative being 
taken by man alone, who wants and proceeds to know. 
But knowledge of persons, to be worthy of the name, is 
mutual instead of being one-sided. The person who 
desires to know another and the person who is to be 
known must both take the initiative. Real knowledge 
in the personal world allows of no real passivity. It 
depends upon appreciation, sympathy, love, faith and 
friendship, which pure science banishes from its realm 
of study. We never know a person as we know a thing ; 
we have faith and love, and then we know, grasping our 
insight with the strange assurance that our knowledge 
of our beloved ones is surer, deeper and more real than 
our knowledge of any object in the world of things. 

Our knowledge of God is still different,! for He, 
unlike human persons, is not symbolised to us in visible 
forms and is not finite, under the limitation and changes 
of time and space. He can be known only as He makes 
Himself known to us, in the divine act of self-revelation. 
The initiative entirely belongs to Him. Either we believe 
that God is or we do not. If we believe that God is and 
is the Creator of the universe, holy and loving, then it 
inevitably follows that our knowledge of God is God’s 
own self-disclosure, and is not the result of our attempt 
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to know Him. And even if we seek Him constantly, 
restless and yearning until we find Him, our efforts are 
made just because God has caused them to be made, by 
making us what we are, with this yearning, and by giving 
us the capacity of groping after Him. Our seeking goes 
on because God has taken the initiative. Had God not 
made us in His own image, His self-revelation would not 
have been apprehended by us, since without that which 
is of God’s own very nature within us, there is no means 
by which we, on our part, can grasp the meaning of God’s 
revelation. Had God not revealed Himself, all the 
powers created within us would have been of no avail, 
for without revelation upon God’s own divine initiative, 
we could not by these powers find out the heart of God 
toward us. But we do yearn after Him and know Him, 
our knowledge being given to us through God’s revela- 
tion completely upon His own initiative. It is therefore 
utter blindness to think that we can know God merely 
through our own study and investigations. And it is 
more than futile to analyse human religious experiences 
and to depend merely upon psychological research to 
find out the tremendous Reality of God. We cannot 
know God unless He makes Himself known. ‘ For who 
among men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of the man, which is in him? Even so the things of God 
none knoweth, save the Spirit of God. But we received, 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of 
God; that we might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God ’ (1 Cor. ii. 11-12). 


Christ’s Revelation of God recorded in the Bible 
For many Christians in the world, Christ is the full 
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Revelation of God and this revelation is given to us a8 
tecorded in the Bible. Since the ascension of Christ, 
the believer has to depend upon the Bible to grasp the 
meaning of this revelation and at the same time upon the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, through the grace of God, 
to apprehend the Reality, the power of the Truth as the 
Bible speaks to him. ‘The Bible is of paramount import- 
ance in understanding the nature of the Christian faith. 
Consequently, scholars have exercised their mental and 
spiritual powers to the utmost in trying to know the 
historical backgrounds against which the various books 
of the Bible were written, to mark out the various elements 
and strands that have entered into the composition of 
the different books, and to make clear the meaning of 
the Word of God. One must make a double confession 
in the attempt to understand the Bible. The book 
gives us the greatest of truths in the simplest way, so 
that the uneducated but devout can comprehend the 
deepest of things, but also, while it contains the truth 
in simple terms, it is set in contexts, against backgrounds 
and in a language, that often are very difficult to under- 
stand. It is at once the easiest and the most difficult 
book. It taxes the critical and discriminating powers of 
the human mind to the utmost. No literary document 
in our human world stands in more need of interpreta- 
tion and explanation than this the greatest of all books. 
Instead of lowering its value, this need of interpretation 
and explanation heightens it. ‘The Bible is ever a new 
book because of renewed attempts to wrest its meaning 
from it to meet the spiritual needs of mankind. 

Since Jesus is believed to be the Revelation of God, 
it is incumbent upon His followers to find a consistent 
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picture of Him in the Bible. He and His teachings seen 
in a consistent coherent whole will serve as the medium 
through which God is revealed and as the standard by 
which the Bible outside the four Gospels is to be judged. 
Thus, the measure of the Bible is found in the Bible 
itself. In his book, The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World, Dr H. Kraemer makes a great deal of 
biblical realism. According to him, the ‘ intense religious 
realism of the Bible proclaims and asserts realities ’ 
(p. 64). But he does not attempt to tell us how the 
whole Bible is to be studied and encompassed by our 
human understanding. At least, he does not say that it 
is by Jesus, as presented in the record, that the rest of 
the Bible is to be judged and understood. Christianity 
is not a book religion; it is a religion that is founded 
in the ever-living revelation of God in Christ who is 
the measure of all things. Mere dogmatic assertion 
without careful discrimination between the full revela- 
tion of God in Jesus and the progressive revelation of 
God in the prophets, between the Gospels and the rest 
of the New ‘Testament, and the books of the Old 'Testa- 
ment, does not seem to lead to any clear understanding 
either of revelation or of the Bible. 

The consistent and coherent view of Jesus, as recorded 
in and presented by the Bible, is comprehended by the 
human mind under the influences of human reason and 
divine guidance and through the co-operation of these 
two powers. God indeed takes the entire initiative ; 
but as He has given man powers of reason and under- 
standing, man must act within God’s rule in answering 
the question, ‘How may we know God in Christ ?’ 
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enhances man’s intellectual activities to grasp its meaning 
rather than puts them into quiescence ; for in making 
man passive, God would have contradicted His love 
which has imparted to His human creature a mind which 
works with free ideas and a heart which acts in free 
choices. Under God’s absolute initiative, then, man is 
all the more active in his responses to God’s revelation 
and on that account receives God’s help, being guided 
and informed by the Holy Spirit. This has been so 
from the very beginning. ‘The Bible, particularly those 
portions that have to do directly with Jesus and His 
teachings and doings, would not have been written had 
the human mind and heart not been enlightened and 
become unusually active through intellectual and spiritual 
urges and divine illumination. What has been called 
biblical realism is fraught with man’s understanding and 
interpretations, and is nothing short of the beginnings 
of theological thought and ‘ world view.’ 

According to Dr Kraemer, this is not so; for the 
Bible ‘ does not intend to present a “‘ world view,” but 
it challenges man in his total being to confront himself 
with these realities and accordingly take decisions.’ 
The Bible does not ‘intend,’ but it does ‘ present’ a 
world view which in the teachings of Jesus as well as 
in His life, possesses an amazing inner coherence and a 
compelling power. It does challenge man to confront 
himself with God and His revelation in Christ ; it does 
so, however, not upon the strength of dogmatic assertions, 
but upon the reasonableness as well as the powerful 
reality of God’s holy and loving purposes for man. 
For God, as Jesus revealed Him, knows that man, 
however sinful and however self-centred he may be, 
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cannot accept the challenges without their being fully 
reasonable. God has made man a being with reason as 
a part of himself, imposing a limitation upon His own 
divine omnipotence in love, which after all is not a limita- 
tion but a real expression of omnipotence in love; and 
so man ought to interrogate God and find an answer in 
Jesus whom He has sent. Man should therefore insist 
on interpretations, on an understanding of the meaning 
of things, and on the God-given gift of speculation that 
serves to clarify the meaning of faith. The New Testa- 
ment bears witness to this. ‘The Fourth Gospel is not a 
statement of facts as facts, nor does it merely proclaim 
and assert realities. It is a presentation of truth as the 
evangelist has grasped it and understood. ‘The epistles 
of St Paul, as well as the other epistles, are also such 
presentations of truth, grasped, to be sure, through the 
impact of the Holy Spirit upon the human mind. 

The Bible is basic, but for us to-day it needs such: 
people as Barth, Brunner, Kraemer and many different 
thinkers to offer us interpretations of the great truths 
that it presents. ‘The fact that some theologians emphasise 
the break between this and the other world, indicates 
that we are in need of a clearer comprehension of the 
fundamental truths of the Christian faith through the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and the unswerving search 
for truth by human intellectual endeavours. ‘The Bible 
must indeed be more deeply and devoutly read, but more 
of unbiassed interpretation is very much needed. ‘The 
point is that man must understand. If ‘ revelation in its 
proper sense is what is by its nature inaccessible and 
remains so, even when it is revealed,’ 1 then for those who 

1 Kraemer : The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, p. 69. 
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desire to have faith in God intelligently there is no hope 
in this or in any other world. The Bible never says that 
this is so. It may be better to say therefore that revela- 
tion in its proper sense is what is made known to man 
through the self-disclosure of God in Jesus Christ, and 
when this revelation is made, man believing can under- 
stand, for that which was created in him from the start, 
the image of God, responds to the divine act. Perhaps 
also, there is a good deal of truth in the idea of the 
revelation that stands unrevealed. For, in our common, 
ordinary human fellowship, one reveals his heart and 
another, believing, understands it by means of that which 
is in the make-up of the recipient of the revelation. ‘The 
one who reveals has not revealed after all, because the 
recipient still has to believe, since he is unable to jump 
out of his own consciousness into the consciousness 
of the revealing subject. But we never say that such 
revelations are inaccessible to us. We do enter into the 
life of others and live in a mysterious way the life, even 
for short moments, of others than ourselves. And if God 
is love, as the Bible says He is, He would want us to be 
forgiven, to enter into His life, and rest our souls in Him. 
The saying of St Augustine rightly characterises the 
religious spirit: ‘ Our heart resteth not until it resteth 
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Revelation in Relation to Creation 


To live powerfully and victoriously in the present 
world, which seems to many to be hopeless, Christian 
believers realise the need of finding in Jesus Christ a 
special and unique revelation of God, different in kind 
from the revelation of God in nature, in history and in 
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the non-Christian religions. ‘The human soul cries for 
certainty in an insecure world, for absolute truth in a 
time when different views of life and of the world compete 
for man’s unquestioning allegiance. Man wants truth 
but he wants the kind of truth upon which he can depend 
and in which he feels assured of salvation from the 
conflicts within and the turmoil and immoral demands 
without. Certainty, and therefore assurance, he does not 
discover in life here on earth, though he feels sure that 
these things must be somewhere. What the soul yearns 
for most insistently cannot, in his instinctive awareness, 
but have existence. Inability to find them in this world 
and belief in their existence in a world not ours, result 
almost necessarily in the thought of the qualitative as 
well as quantitative difference between man and God, 
between this world of time and space and the world of 
eternal truth inaccessible to man. ‘The troubled spirit 
easily forgets that God created the world and also created 
man in His own image, and so the contingencies and 
limitations of this world are realities which confront him 
with challenges as insistent as those in biblical realism. 
A few reflections on ideas in regard to creation may 
serve as a corrective to our naturally narrowing views of 
revelation. In the first place, God must be God and 
while He is omnipotent as God, He is omni-impotent as 
not God. He cannot create a world without serious 
limitations. Nor can He make man as perfect as Himself. 
For those who believe that God created the world and 
man, the idea that the creation is less than God Himself 
is as good as fact. Our creative human spirit knows this 
very well. No great poet gives the world verses as great 
as himself ; no great artist labouring to impart his ideal 
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of beauty residing in his breast succeeds in fully imparting 
it; no philosopher is entirely satisfied with his system of 
ideas. More than this, if we believe that God is love, 
He would, in creating man, have him develop and grow 
into His likeness, through possibilities of wrong thinking 
and wrong doing, through free choices and inevitable 
moral mistakes. If man desires to be like God, to be a 
very God, it is his Maker that made him so, so that he 
may grope and yearn after Him in whom alone his soul 
can be satisfied. 

Again, God cannot create the world without imparting 
Himself to it. This too the human spirit knows, for in 
our humble attempts at creative living we impart our- 
selves. The scholar writes an essay which reveals the 
character of spirit of the writer. Even the scientist who 
is usually objective, impersonal and aloof leaves his 
impress on the trends of scientific research. Every bit 
of dispassionate, disinterested work shows the human 
spirit of science. But the sphere in which self-giving is 
fundamental and vital is the sphere of human relations. 
No one is a friend who does not give his heart to another ; 
no fellowship is possible without mutual self-imparta- 
tion ; and no good society can exist without such friends. 
Is it not reasonable and true then to think that in like 
manner, when God created the world, He also gave 
Himself to it, though not completely, for that He could 
not do? If God did give Himself in creation, is it not 
inevitably true that the universe in its infinite immensities 
and wondrous beauty is a revelation, indeed an open book 
of revelation, of the very heart of God? As being im- 
perfect and full of contingencies, ‘the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together ’ (Rom. viii. 22). 
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But as a revelation of God, ‘ the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead ’ (Rom. i. 20). Little wonder then 
that the psalmist should shout in joyful proclamation : 
‘The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firma- 
ment sheweth His handiwork ’ (Ps. xix. 1). 

We may say that there are different orders of revela- 
tion as there are different orders of knowledge. In the 
order of the physical universe, we see the infinite power 
and intelligence of the Creator who creates, maintains, 
rules and orders all things. He is the Maker of heaven 
and earth. On the plane of human life there is a higher 
level of revelation, different in kind and more wonderful 
in glory and splendour. ‘There in human lives God 
desires to show His own moral excellence, His love and 
holiness. As we have already said, however, man was 
created in the image of God, with the desire to be God 
and without the knowledge and experience of how he 
may be God. He was placed in a world with a nameless 
longing, with an insatiable curiosity, and with a complete 
lack of knowledge and experience, save perhaps, according 
to the book of Genesis, the consciousness that he must 
not eat the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. In such circumstances, our imagination does 
not allow us to think that he could have avoided the 
dangerous acts of sinning. His fall seems inevitable. 
He seems to have been created to fall, in the mysterious 
providence of the Creator. The creation of man, beyond 
the love of God that is understandable, is an impenetrable 
mystery. ‘The all-knowing God must have seen every- 
thing in His creative acts and must have provided for 
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all contingencies and emergencies. God’s love carries 
with it the wonderful reality of self-sacrifice, for it is 
His love that is creative and it is His self-sacrifice that 
has sustained and is sustaining the whole creation. 
Consequently the writer of the Revelation was right 
in calling Jesus Christ ‘ The Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world’ (Rev. xiii. 8). This is confirmed by 
the insight of the writer of 1 Peter who says: ‘Ye... 
were .. . redeemed . . . with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot : 
who verily was foreordained before the foundation of 
the world, but was manifest in these last times ’ (1 Peter 
i. 19). God opened up the possibilities of sinning by 
His creation of man in His image and by giving man the 
capacity for adventures and achievements in moral life. 
And God in Himself has at the same creative moment 
provided the remedy, the redemption, the way of salva- 
tion through the blood, the self-sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God, ‘slain from the foundation of the world.’ The 
mysteries of life, of love, of sin and of all fundamental 
things in the human world are without solution save in 
God and in His holy love. 

In all these things, man by his free choice cut himself 
loose from his Creator and thus multiplied his difficulties. 
He draws himself away while, unthinkable to man and 
to some modern theologians, the tender mercies of God 
will not let him go. ‘That divine something in man 
drives him on and on in the search for the divinity which 
he has lost through his moral fall. He yearns after God, 
groping in darkness, wilfully rebelling and pathetically 
yearning. All along, God raised among His children 
prophets and seers who had deep experiences of God 
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and by them ‘at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers’ (Heb. i. 1).. God 
is ever seeking man, saying, ‘ Adam, where art thou ?’ 
(Gen. il. 9). The very fact that God spoke by the 
prophets clearly shows that there is progressive revela- 
tion and there is no break, no terrible distance between 
Him and mankind. 

According to Genesis, God was satisfied when He had 
completed creating the world, with Adam and Eve in it, 
and all things. ‘ And God saw everything that He had 
made, and behold, it was very good’ (Gen. i. 31). Sucha 
story of creation came out of healthy primitive humanity, 
quoted approvingly by Jesus who never contradicted the 
truth it told. It was St Paul who was the father of 
subsequent theologies that have painted the universe and 
man in sombre colours, not without good reasons. Yet 
St Paul did not proclaim an immeasurable distance 
between God the inaccessible and mankind who could 
neither by his own efforts go towards God nor have any 
means of finding and knowing Him. His contact with 
Greek culture and Roman authority led him to see traces 
of God’s revelation in them also; therefore he could 
say: ‘ God that made the world and all things therein, 
. . . hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth . . . that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, and 
find Him, though He be not far from every one of us: 
for in Him we live and move and have our being; as 
certain also of your own poets have said, “‘ For we are 
also His offspring ”’ (Acts xvii. 24-28). In these state- 
ments, St Paul recognised without qualification that we 
are God’s children, that we might find God by our own 
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seeking, and that we live and move and have our being 
in God. 7 

The almighty and all-loving God being the Creator of 
the universe, we can safely say that nature and man, in 
different but progressive orders, reveal God and His 
divine character and power. Nature reveals His power 
and intelligence while humanity reveals, especially in the 
lives of sages and prophets, His love and righteousness. 
All the nations, with their various religions, have seen 
God more or less clearly, although the forms in which 
their visions have been clothed are incomplete, in- 
sufficient and unsatisfactory. In them and in Jesus Christ 
God has been revealing Himself, the same self, to 
mankind. 


The Revelation of God in History 


The biblical conception of creation leads us naturally 
to the idea of history and God’s activities in it. Viewing 
the creation as a whole we have attempted to make clear 
to ourselves the reality of God’s working in cosmic 
history, wherein God reveals His majestic power, infinite 
glory and supreme intelligence. Viewing humanity as 
the summit of creation, we enter into human history, the 
field of moral relations, in a continuous process of de- 
velopment, from the earliest beginning to the present 
and through the present to future generations. ‘The 
activities of the divine are clearest in this sphere. If the 
whole universe, created by the holy and loving God, 
belongs to Him, it is difficult for us to see that He could 
have left it alone, unconcerned for it save at certain 
points, making Himself either the absentee God who 
dwells in His own blessed impassibility or the purely 
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transcendental Reality that lives entirely outside or beyond 
the world save for one entrance into history in Jesus 
Christ. ‘The Bible unmistakably shows us that God has 
been in and has been continuously breaking into human 
history. 

Either we grant, or we do not, that God created the 
whole universe and is deeply, vitally interested in it, 
operating within it by His transcendental being and 
power for the realisation of His holy and loving will. 
If we grant this, then He is operative within the field of 
human history, within the field of moral relations which 
constitute for human beings the realities of life. We are 
face to face at once with two considerations. First, we 
must find that the whole creation, being the result of 
God’s creative act, is a moral order with inexorable and 
inviolable moral laws. And as the whole creation flowers 
out into the consciousness of the human race, its moral 
character is seen all the more clearly in the moral relation- 
ships and lives of men. Secondly, the problem of evil 
becomes very acute in the moral realm. For in the 
history of man we find the contingencies of nature 
becoming great evils. And further, more oppressive 
than natural calamities such as earthquake, flood, eruption 
of volcanoes et cetera, we see the utter darkness of man’s 
selfishness and sin, resulting in conflicts, wars and his 
suicide. ‘These two aspects of history, moral order and 
evil, can only be understood together and the problem 
of sin must find its proper solution within the historical 
sphere. And this is precisely what the Christian faith 
proposes to do. 

Man discovers himself as real only in history, which is 
a system of living, moving and on-going human relations. 
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As the branch cannot be cut off from the vine and still 
live, so man cannot be taken out of historical relations 
and be saved outside of and beyond them. At least he 
cannot be assured of his salvation in the severance of 
relations with his race and his world. It may perhaps 
be thought that when life is conceived in terms of rela- 
tions between persons and groups, it is couched in mere 
abstractions. No, not at all. By human relations, we 
mean the concrete and vital connection of person with 
person, group with group and society with society. The 
traditional five relationships in Chinese classics are those 
between ruler and the ruled, parent and child, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, friend and friend. ‘These 
indefinitely extended make for society, nation and 
international life in their complexities and in their changes 
in the ever-continuing historical process. Within this 
historical process man finds his own reality and his own 
meaning, which is lost if his living relations are severed 
or if he is arbitrarily taken from the social and racial 
continuum of which he is a vital part. If therefore a 
person is to be delivered from sin, he has to be delivered 
within historical society and not away from it. If he is 
to begin his salvation within historical society, the power 
of this salvation must affect the social relations in which 
he is involved. Man has sinned because he is a part of 
history, and because he is made to live within its process. 
Consequently no gospel is a real gospel to him which 
does not have in it the key to and the dynamic for the 
salvation of society within the historical process. 
Furthermore, if there is no such thing as human 
history, it is meaningless to speak of any moral order 
in the universe whatsoever. In history, man became 
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conscious of himself in relation to others as a moral 
being, with a sense of duty and obligation, urging him 
to understand and obey the law of right and wrong. In 
history he lives in a moral order. But as history is part 
of the universe, he naturally extends this order to nature 
and discovers to his satisfaction that the moral law is 
built into the bone and the marrow of the whole universe. 
The cosmos expresses to him a veritable moral order. 
From history therefore the mind traces the moral order 
into the structure of the material universe, extending it 
to the whole cosmos. And then from the cosmos the 
same order is traced back to the world of human affairs. 
For this reason, if the world is created by God, the 
revelation of His essential nature can only be found 
fully in history and in the process of man’s development. 

But where the moral order is most manifest, the diff- 
culty of proving its sure action is also the greatest, 
because evil, when it appears in forms of moral wicked- 
ness, of corruption, cruelty, greed and war, presents a 
problem which at present is without a solution. ‘The 
present world situation, for instance, is so gloomy and 
hopeless that many devout Christians think it preposter- 
ous for them to put forth constructive efforts to improve 
social, economic, political and international conditions. 
The first sentences of the Lord’s prayer: ‘ Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,’ 
are become strained in meaning. ‘The eschatological 
idea gains ascendency that Jesus’ second coming is near, 
at which the present order of things will be rolled up like 
a garment and an entirely different order will be set up. 
People who believe are to be delivered from this world, 
taken out of the spkere of history into another world 
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where righteousness reigns and salvation is ensured. 
God cannot be thought of as the holy heavenly Father 
who from the beginning has been working in the historical 
process. How could the world be so bad if He were 
continuously in it? He only came to save and He came 
once only in the whole long history of mankind. He 
appeared in a singular, unique way in His only begotten 
Son Jesus Christ, to give the final revelation of Himself 
so that those who believe might accept Him in Christ 
and be delivered from this hopeless, evil world. 

All this is pessimism in modern theology, to which some 
have given epithets such as ‘defeatism,’ “escape ’ et cetera. 
Without giving names, we may say that such reactions 
to the historical process are at once mistaken and mis- 
leading. ‘They almost seem to transform Christianity 
into a sort of Buddhism which calls people out of this 
order of things into a state of bliss called Nirvana. The 
mistake lies in the wrong conception of life. Buddhism 
teaches that the human soul is an aggregate of elements 
that come together through the senses. Pessimistic 
Christian theology seems to imply that history is nothing 
but an aggregate of individuals acting and reacting upon 
each other and driving and being driven together here 
and there. Consequently individuals, being elements 
in an aggregate, can be saved one by one in separation 
and out of the historical process. ‘This entirely mis- 
judges both the nature of the individual and the character 
of human society. 

Present day theology then needs a philosophy of 
history. Strangely it is not far to seek, for in the Bible 
we are able to discover the very stuff from which a 
Christian philosophy of history may be constructed. 
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Christianity itself is recognised as an historical religion, 
in that Jesus Christ, the founder and centre of the faith, 
is an historical person, having had the whole preceding 
history of divine revelation concentrated in Himself and 
continuing to influence subsequent generations by His 
activity in the new fellowship—the Church—which 
appeared because of Him. Christianity, from the first 
century down to the present, has passed through many 
periods in which the world seemed to be hopeless, and 
sin seemed to have the whole historical order in its grip. 
But God is eternal, looking upon a thousand years as a 
day and a day as a thousand years. Kingdoms built 
upon cruelty, force and greedy unrighteousness have 
risen and fallen, while the stream of history flowed into 
darkness and out into light again and again. For if God 
is the Creator, the Lord of heaven and earth, He rules 
and overrules. Sooner or later, His righteousness will be 
vindicated and nations and peoples who gained power 
through sin and evil only sowed wild oats on a large 
scale. They simply plant seeds of suicide and will in- 
evitably reap the appropriate harvest of spiritual death 
and therefore a crushing downfall. In the present world 
chaos, there is of course no place for easy optimism, nor 
room for wishful thinking. All peoples will have to face 
grim realities, together with the mockery that turns their 
glory into dust and the devices of the clever and selfish 
into death and destruction. But for Christians the 
alternative is clear: Either believe that spiritual and 
righteous powers in the eternal plan of God will over- 
come evil, or believe that no such thing can happen. If 
no such thing can happen even in the long run, then all 
is opaque and the Christian religion has no foundation 
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to stand on, in spite of distorting rationalisations and 
dreams for eschatological changes and deliverances from 
the historical world. 

Man has to be saved in the historical process if he is 
to be saved at all, for once taken out of the network of 
relations he becomes nil, a nonentity, a non-existent 
zero. ‘I’o besure he is an individual, a self, a soul ; but 
that individual, self or soul has to be saved in connection 
with his effort to save his generation. And in the same 
way if God is God, He must be both transcendent and 
immanent, known to us to be such in the history of 
humanity and not to be thought of in severance from it. 
There has been no time, in other words, when God has 
not been breaking into our human world; nor is there 
a place where men have been that He has not entered 
and ruled. He has not left Himself without witness, 
however dim this witness may appear to man. A hurried 
examination of China’s spiritual inheritance, for example, 
finds for us a line of sages, moral teachers and heroes, 
who have encountered God somehow and somewhere. 
It will suffice to mention a very few cases. Confucius 
has often been called an agnostic ; but he had a sense of 
mission and a deep conviction about the moral nature 
of the cosmic order, which gave him direction and 
assurances of the rightness of his character and teachings. 
Mencius, second in greatness to Confucius, was conscious 
of the vast flowing spirit of the universe. Moti, whose 
social and political philosophy comes close to utilitarian- 
ism, believed in the will of Heaven, preaching by word 
and by example that Heaven wills that men should be 
inclusive in love and should be mutually beneficial in 
their actions. His doctrine of universal love and his 
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faith in the spiritual forces that inhabit the world, at 
times rather Christian in spirit and feeling, make him 
akin to some of the Old Testament prophets. Who can 
say that these sages have not been truly inspired by the 
spirit of our God, the God of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 
Who can judge that the Almighty has not appeared to 
them in His holy, loving essence and that they have not 
been among the pure in heart of whom Jesus speaks? 
Who indeed can dare to suggest that their visions made 
them more desirous to be gods themselves than those 
without such visions, and therefore more proud, selfish 
and sinful, unfit to be guides of their fellow-men ? And 
who can blaspheme the Holy Spirit by intimating that 
because in some cases their greatness serves as a hindrance 
to people’s approach to Christ, they have really been 
possessed by ‘ demonic influences’? It is undeniably 
true that God is not at all fully revealed in their lives 
and teachings, for that we have to turn to Jesus Christ. 
But that is not the point. ‘The undeniable thing is that 
God has always been active in human affairs and these 
sages and teachers show that the Lord of heaven and 
earth, the Father of mankind and the ruler within human 
history is not a spirit of narrow particularisms. 

Then, certainly, the prophets of Israel have been in 
close contact with God, discovering His divine nature 
and proclaiming His Word in the familiar but authori- 
tative ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ Amos was not mistaken 
in seeing God as the Lord of all nations, righteous and 
austere. Hosea, from painful personal experiences, 
found that God’s heart is full of redeeming and suffering 
love, and he too was not beside the mark in his discoveries. 


Isaiah was not deceived in his vision of the Holy Lord 
VOL. I.—5 
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of Hosts, high and lifted up. Jeremiah insisted on 
personal religion and came very near to the very heart 
of Christianity. ‘These and other prophets, down to 
the time of Jesus, have known God in the depth of their 
experiences. A study of the last part of the book of 
Isaiah, especially the fifty-third chapter, must make the 
open-minded seeker of truth wonder and feel how near 
the prophets were to Jesus Christ in their findings in the 
spiritual realm. All of them without exception revealed 
that God is active in history, that He is concerned in the 
moral conduct of men, that religion has everything 
to do with social, economic, political as well as religious 
problems in the times in which they lived. Can they be 
all wrong? Jesus, at least, did not think so ! 


Jesus Christ, the Word Incarnate 


With the understanding that God is transcendent and 
yet acts, as far as we are concerned, in the field of history, 
we are ready to investigate briefly the meaning of in- 
carnation. ‘The fact that in Jesus Christ we realise the 
incoming of God into humanity, the Word made incarnate, 
brings us to an understanding of the world of time and 
space and of man and his needs as long as he is what he 
is. It cannot mean a quick thrust of God’s life into a 
burning furnace to snatch out His children who have 
fallen into it. On the contrary, it must mean nothing 
less than that the world, when conditions are ready, can 
be the abode of the divine, so that the absolute and 
eternal may be revealed in the temporal and fleeting, not 
only once for all, but ever continuously. ‘The world of 
ours, in the incarnation of God, proves itself to be the 
temple of God and in spite of its finite and contingent 
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nature is real, able to express the ultimate and tremendous 
reality of the universe within its ordained limitations. 
Right along, before Jesus came into the world, God had 
been coming, breaking into the lives of men and women 
who sought after Him. Only in Jesus He came in 
fulness, showing without a shadow of doubt that He wills 
to meet human needs in human terms, so that man may 
comprehend the meaning of His holy love, not in terms 
of the metaphysical subtleties of theological treatises, 
but in the simple social and moral experiences of every- 
day life. 

When the historical process is emphasised the crucial 
question is whether the revelation of God in Christ is 
unique and once for all. Upon this depends the validity 
of the Gospel and its appeal to expectant souls yearning 
for deliverance from the evil and pain of this world. 
It is incumbent upon the theological student to think 
deeply, on the one hand to keep in proper relations with 
the scientific knowledge of the day, and on the other to 


reach the real meaning of the Incarnation without 


rationalisations. 

Does the uniqueness of the revelation in Jesus Christ 
mean that it is entirely novel? ‘The elements in the 
revelation have their pre-existence in the discoveries of 
the prophets, at least in the teachings of the prophets 
of Israel. Jesus did not express in Himself the attributes 
of omnipotence, omnipresence, ommniscience, change- 
lessness and infinity of God. He showed, instead of 
these metaphysical characteristics of God, His essential 
moral character, His holiness and love, His fatherhood 
and yearning for His human children. In this Jesus 
reveals God at the centre. But all these had been clearly 
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grasped by the prophets, for, as we have already men- 
tioned, Isaiah had seen God’s holiness, Hosea and 
Jeremiah His redeeming love, and all of them had pro- 
claimed His righteous reign and His absolute goodness. 
As one who came after the prophets, Jesus gathered in 
Himself the best elements of His spiritual heritage and 
expressed them fully, not as new elements entirely 
unknown before, but as known elements grouped together 
in one supremely holy and beautiful character. It is not 
the elements that are new, it is the Person that gathered 
them into Himself. This is indeed unique. Not only 
did He embody all that was best in His spiritual heritage, 
but also through holy living and obedience He made a 
discovery of what He was and of His special relationship 
to the Almighty and All-loving. When He received 
baptism from John, He had a unique experience, in 
which ‘ He saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit 
as a dove descending upon Him: and a voice came out 
of the heavens, “ Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I 
am well pleased” ’ (Mark i. 10-11). ‘That which was 
of God dwelt in Him and formed the essential character 
which He was, full of holiness and love. And putting 
His finger on it, so to speak, He came to the conscious- 
ness in a moment of spiritual penetration that that 
character was nothing short of the glory of God. He 
was indeed the Son of God. It is a unique discovery, 
Jesus seeing in Himself the full splendour of the image 
of the holy and loving God, the full revelation of what 
God is. 

Does the uniqueness of the revelation in Jesus consist 
in what He originally was—the Word of God, the Only 
Begotten—or in His moral and religious achievements 
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in which He could be recognised to be the Son of the 
living God? ‘The answer, according to the Bible, is in 
both. Jesus Christ was the Word made flesh. And yet 
mysteriously, He ‘ emptied Himself, taking the form of 
a servant ...and... humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the Cross ’ 
(Phil. ii. 7, 8). Entering the realm of humanity, the Word 
of God takes upon itself the limitations inherent in the 
situation and unmistakably shows that moral character 
as man among men must be achieved. ‘Therefore He 
became one ‘ that hath been in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin’ (Heb. iv. 15), that ‘in the days 
of His flesh, having offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto Him that was able 
to save Him from death and having been heard for His 
godly fear, though He was a Son, yet learned obedience 
by the things which He suffered; and having been 
made perfect, He became unto all them that obey Him 
the author of eternal salvation ’ (Heb. v. 7-9). 

If then Jesus hasachieved morally His place as the author 
of eternal salvation, His achievement is, in all the history 
of mankind, a unique fact. There has been absolutely 
no one in human history who did what He did. God 
dwelt in Him, but this incoming of God into the world 
is not more important than the achievement of a perfect 
life. Each human being might conceivably be a person 
with a divine spark in him, which may flower out into 


_. full moral splendour. The original endowment for a 


thousand sages and prophets is absolutely without 
significance until that endowment becomes achieved 
character. That with which one comes into the world 
is indeed exceedingly important; but that which one 
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achieves with this original fire, making the self ablaze 
with moral splendour, counts in the final establishment 
of his indisputable reality. ‘Thus, in Jesus Christ there 
is the unique revelation of God and God’s purpose for 
the salvation of mankind, because He, through obedience 
and suffering, purity of heart and sacrifice of self, achieved 
the character filled, as it were, with divine moral ex- 
cellence. In other words, through Jesus’ obedience and 
active moral living God succeeded in giving the com- 
pletest and fullest revelation to the world. ‘Tradition- 
ally Jesus has been thought to be the unique revelation 
of God because of the absence of any sense of sin from 
His consciousness, because of His consciousness of God’s 
presence in His life, because of His unprecedented 
claims and because of His perfect life and sacrificial 
death. But all these are completely beyond our under- 
standing if they are not considered in the light of His 
moral achievement which makes His consciousness of 
oneness with God, His claims for absolute allegiance 
from His followers, His sinlessness, and His life and 
death, related to a perfect co-operation between divine 
and human powers in active endeavour for the realisa- 
tion of holiness and love in life. It is true that such an 
achievement being unique may also be beyond our 
limited comprehension. But it is nevertheless true that 
we can at least understand that within the sphere of 
history, divine revelation and so also human salvation 
must be achieved. 

Does this unique revelation then, realised in the 
unique moral achievement of Jesus Christ, come within 
the category of finality? If it does not, where shall we 
look for certainty and absolute assurance in regard to our 
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own salvation? And if it does show that this unique 
revelation is once for all, is it not evidently contradicting 
the idea that in history all things are relative and open 
to further improvement and modification? These are 
important questions. Let it be said therefore that the 
world of historical relativities does not at all exclude 
absolute finalities. In fact the relative cannot be grasped 
by the human mind without the mysterious background 
of the absolute and final. There is no reason why the 
unique revelation of God in Jesus Christ’s unique moral 
achievement cannot be considered once-for-all and 
finished. Are not sinlessness, consciousness of oneness 
with God, and perfect holy love gloriously manifested 
in life and death, facts established in Jesus’ moral achieve- 
ment? Are they not complete, full, essential and central ? 
Had there been a character more perfect than that of 
Jesus our Lord? Can there be a more perfect man in 
subsequent history ? Has His love and purity not been 
absolute ? . Greater love hath no man than this that a 
man lay down his life for his friends’ (John xv. 13). 
Can we conceive of a love greater than that of Jesus 
Christ ? Can there be a more consistent consistency of 
word and deed than that which we have seen in His 
life? ‘The very fact of perfection in love constitutes 
the finality of the revelation of God in the Word In- 
carnate. The very inability of our human mind to con- 
ceive and our human heart to yearn for a better, a more 
gloriously consistent love proves the once-for-all-ness of 
the revelation. If then there should come in a subsequent 
generation another whose character is as perfect as that 
of our Lord, if this other person should reveal God as 
fully, though this is unlikely, would he overthrow the 
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finality of the revelation that we see in Jesus Christ ? 
Not at all. For if subsequent history embraces one like 
that, he cannot do more, but would have inherited the 
spiritual discoveries that Jesus had made and in so doing 
would have become only a marvellous disciple. If he 
should do other than what Jesus did and achieve other — 
things, what he would achieve would simply be specifica- 
tions of that which was fully shown in the glory of Jesus 
Christ. And if he should do something quite different 
in nature, even contrary to the things that Jesus had 
done, his doings would be less rather than more morally 
valuable than Jesus’ achievement. He might do evil 
in that way. He would then be less perfect than Jesus, 
leaving the finality of the revelation in Jesus entirely 
intact. ‘hus, if there cannot be in history anyone who 
can be more perfect than Jesus, for perfection cannot be 
made more perfect, we can rest absolutely assured that 
the revelation in our Lord is full, complete, absolute, 
central, essential, universal and once-for-all. 

What then does this wonderful revelation do for us? 
What is the relation of this to our lives as individuals 
and to our lives as grouped organically together in society 
and in world community ? Three important things may 
be mentioned. In the first place, Jesus Christ in mani- 
festing to us the infinite love and goodness of God the 
Father and the Creator of the universe shows us at the 
same time the grim fact of sin, the wickedness of man. 
God’s full entrance into history, while demonstrating 
that the world is His and so is not hopeless, does not in 
the least imply that we can have an easy theology, connive 
at sin, and complaisantly lay ourselves in the soft bed 
of cheap optimism. ‘The blackness of sin does not turn 
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into a grey colour. On the contrary, the goodness and 
love of God as seen in Jesus Christ carries with it a 
condemnation of sin and a suggestion that through 
submission of our wills to God’s will and through faith 
our sins may be forgiven, washed away in the sacrificial 
love—the blood—of the Son of God and that life, bearing 
its cross, must be achieved by moral endeavour in the 
power of divine guidance and with the help of divine 
grace. Stern realities are stern realities and the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ offers no escape whatsoever from 
them. | 

In the second place, this revelation, as history shows, 
calls forth responses from the human soul in a marvellous 
way. Revelation, and so salvation, is entirely out of God’s 
own divine initiative. ‘This initiative, however, has or- 
dained that there should be responses and active endeavour 
on the part of humanity, consequently calling forth free 
acceptance of divine love and free surrender to divine 
will, without coercion and without impenetrable in- 
accessible activity on the side of God and desperately 
meaningless passivity on the side of man. It has ordained 
that the human heart leaps at the sight of the good, the 
true, the beautiful and the holy when these qualities of 
reality are embodied in human or divine personalities. 
Man the finite, the sinful, the broken light and the 
broken vessel, finds his own integration in such responses 
in surrender, in the experience of repentance and forgive- 
ness, in love and wonder and in adoring communion. 
These are facts of experience, that have their roots in 
human relations, in the historical process and in deep 
friendships and loves, and that are rectified, heightened 
and intensified in the religious devotion of the human 
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heart. God has come to understandable human terms 
and in so coming into the moulds of humanity He loses 
neither His majestic blessedness, power and glory, nor | 
His transcendence and absoluteness. Men and women, 
numerous saints, struggling through the darkness of sin 
into the light of forgiveness and victory, have grasped 
His love and grace in the devotion of their total life to 
the Lord of all. In all these historical experiences—that 
is, experiences in history—the human mind has found 
God’s revelation sublime beyond words and yet simple 
and easy to grasp, unlike the intricate imaginary creations 
of human theology. 

Then, thirdly, in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
there is the assurance of deliverance for all believers 
from sin, the clutch of sin and the evils of the world, 
while our lives are lived in the network of human relation- 
ships and in the historical process. ‘This assurance is 
thoroughly compatible with all sorts of uncertainties, 
not in the least brushing aside the contingencies of the 
historical world. There are stakes, risks and adventures ; 
but there is also in the heart of the believer a fundamental 
peace and a confidence in the power of the Gospel that 
the love of God, so clearly manifested in Christ, is able 
to save to the utmost. In this sense of assurance, which 
grows as he grows more and more in the knowledge of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ, he finds strength and 
the release of energies to live dangerously and victoriously. 
St Paul, at the end of the eighth chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans, declares: ‘In all these things we are 
more than conquerors through Him that loved us. For 
I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, 
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nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord ’ (Rom. viii. 37-39). 

Now, if the revelation of God in Jesus Christ is unique 
and final, able to show us a way of salvation and connect 
us up with a power that can save to the utmost, that 
power being found within Himself, what shall we think 
of Him? The question comes to us as it once came to 
the apostles at Caesarea-Philippi: ‘ Who do ye say that 
I am?’ ‘The foregoing discussion in fact has led us 
naturally to a definite answer. But before it is given, it 
may be well for us to turn to some statements in the 
Bible. St Paul says: ‘In Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily ’ (Col. ii. 9). The writer of the 
Epistle to. the Hebrews declares: ‘God... hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us in His Son whom 
He appointed heir of all things, through whom also He 
made the worlds ; who being the effulgence of His glory 
and the very image of His substance, and upholding all 
things by the word of His power, when He had made 
purification of sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high’ (Heb. i. 1-3). St Peter confesses : 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ’ (Matt. 
xvi. 16). Nathanael answering the call of Jesus, says : 
‘Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God; Thou art King of 
Israel ’ (John i. 49). And St Thomas, doubting as he did, 
felt the power of Christ’s resurrected presence and bowed 
before him, acknowledging: ‘ My Lord and my God.’ 
What more can we add to these declarations and testi- 
monies that came out of the very reasonableness of the 
living and yet final revelation of God in Christ and that 
were made from the reality of the deepest of experiences ° 
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The Continuous Revelation of God in the Community of 
Believers—in the Church 


Through Jesus Christ and in the power of the fulness 
of the revelation, a new life is introduced into the historical 
process within which the Kingdom of God is thenceforth 
to be builded up. God, being revealed in the network 
of human relations, becomes in and through Christ the 
head and centre of a new community which is to leaven 
the whole field of history. The Word Incarnate is now 
the soul of the invisible spiritual community, the kingdom, 
and the visible religious organisation, the holy Church. 
Thus, the revelation that we see in Jesus Christ is con- 
tinued in living power in the Church. Whereas in Christ 
the incarnation takes the form of the individual divine 
human person, the same continued incarnation of God 
in the Christian Church takes the form of a divinely 
ordained society. Individual and personal incarnation, 
which is to all intents and purposes social in nature, now 
clearly becomes a social incarnation. So the Church, 
the real and holy Church, the Body of Christ, redeemed 
with His precious blood, is the Word incarnate socially. 
The Word is everlasting life, and as such must go on 
continuously as a living revelation in the eyes of man. 
When it becomes incarnate in the Church, which is the 
Body of Christ, it again takes on flesh and blood, and 
continues its revealing and saving activities. Now, no 
man is saved apart from Christ, so in the like manner, 
no one is to be saved apart from society, from the redeemed 
Body of Christ, the Word of God incarnate socially. 
Consequently it is the truth to say that no one can be 
saved without the Church. 
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Because the Spirit of God dwells in the Church, 
guiding and revealing, teaching and redeeming, there is 
an ever-renewing life in the fellowship of believers. 
The Church is by no means spiritually and morally 
perfect. Being a divine-human institution, it is at once 
the abode of the Holy Spirit who acts, teaches, admonishes, 
condemns and sanctifies by the Word of God, and the 
fellowship of men and women who are redeemed by the 
precious blood of the Lamb of God, but who are finite, 
imperfect and frequently tainted with sin. Constantly 
therefore the Church is in need of penitence and God’s 
gracious forgiveness. It must renew its life by purifica- 
tion and be kept unspotted through the vigilance of the 
saintly within the fold. Its priestly functions easily 
degenerate or crystallise into fixed forms and authorities 
that can be used in direct contradiction to the holy will 
of God. Therefore the Church, while holding within 
itself the full revelation of God in Christ, is itself an 
imperfect embodiment of the same revelation. It is 
indeed the Word incarnate socially, but it differs from the 
Word incarnate in Jesus Christ who is perfect and sits 
on the right hand of the Almighty. It must make constant 
confessions of sin and receive the unfailing forgiveness 
of the gracious God. At times it may have to.be purged 
by a revolution, or reformed by a drastic change of mind 
and heart. Nevertheless it is a divine-human community, 
‘the greatest hope’ of a baffled and needy world. ‘In 
broken and imperfect fashion, the Church is even now 
fulfilling its calling to be within itself a foretaste of the 
redeemed family of God which He has purposed humanity 
to be’ (The World Mission of the Church, p. 19). 

In the work of the living Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
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the redeemed soul and the redeemed society come into 
being at the same moment, and the one is inseparable 
from the other. Jesus, in His earthly days, had around 
Him a group of disciples who all shared His love and 
life, who were on the one hand redeemed individuals 
and on the other hand a redeemed society, a new humanity 
within the historical process. Individual salvation and 
social salvation are therefore the two phases, inseparable 
and organic to each other, of the one and same divine 
act of grace. New wine must be contained in new wine 
skins. New life must be lived in a new society. The 
world, unredeemed and unwilling to be redeemed, is 
evil, full of darkness, sin and corruption, and in it the 
redeemed soul cannot continue to live the life of love 
and holiness. Consequently, he has to be gathered into 
the Body of Christ, the Church, where he could express 
his new life in a new society, which enables him to live 
righteously and fruitfully. He sallies forth to save, to 
live in the larger process of history; but he can now 
return to the haven of love, peace and spiritual safety, 
to renew his strength and to find again the right reorienta- 
tion of the right life, in the right environment. For him, 
the Church is society within society, community within 
community, a foretaste of heaven in the world of sin, 
pain and evil. 

The other world, the transcendental world of God, is 
now brought down into the changing world of con- 
tingencies. So, while living in the world of time and 
space, the redeemed person is already within the gates 
of heaven. ‘The very darkness and hopelessness of the 
earthly place to him are but commotions on the surface 
of a mighty ocean which at bottom is perfect calm and 
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stillness. Undaunted and unshaken by the apparent 
impossibility of realising the Kingdom of God on earth, 
he finds his own life rooted in eternal realities, in the 
holy love of the almighty God who creates, rules and 
overrules the universe. Faith shines through insur- 
mountable difficulties, for the assurance of salvation to 
him urges him on to tackle the impossible, the redemption 
of the historical world. He follows Jesus Christ who 
said: ‘ ‘The things which are impossible with men are 
possible with God’ (Luke xviii. 27). He believes that 
the things which are hopeless to-day may be changed 
into signs or even instruments of the world of light. 
With such convictions on the part of members of the 
Church, it does three mighty things: First, it keeps up 
its spiritual pitch and power, by renewing the nurture 
of its members, enduring through periods of persecution 
and martyrdom and periods of darkness and despair. 
Secondly, it continues the revelation which was made 
full in Jesus Christ ; for while God had fully revealed 
Himself, there is need of specific revelations in specific 
situations, so that the vision of God may not become 
dim. ‘This the Church does in its ever-growing interest 
in and search for the inexhaustible riches of Christ and 
in its never flagging worship of God. And finally, the 
Church performs its principal function in extending its 
own life into the world, which is indifferent to its gospel, 
ignorant of its truth, and even hostile to its demand for 
righteousness and faith in God. ‘The Church is a 
community whose primary and fundamental function 1s 
in its own extension and enlargement and in the trans- 
formation of the world so that the world may be included 
within its fold, participating in its life and partaking of 
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its character. This the Church does through the redeemed 
individuals that are members of its fellowship. By their 
various activities and professions, by their organisation 
into ‘ functional groups,’ the Church does the work of 
‘ Christianising the social order,’ reforming the economic, 
social and political life of the sinful world. 

Now, the prayers of the Church rise in faltering voices 
to the gates of heaven: ‘How long? O Lord, how 
long?’ ‘These things are indeed impossible with men ; 
but nothing which is according to God’s holy and loving 
will is impossible with Him. He has made His revela- 
tion in the whole creation, in humanity, in Christ uniquely 
and finally, and in His Church; and He will show, in 
spite of our unbelief, even the unbelief of most devout 
souls, that His love and His righteousness will triumph 
over all evil. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRUTH IN RELIGION 
D. G. Moses 


HE services which Dr Kraemer has rendered to the 
Christian Church through his epoch-making book, 

The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, are 
many and varied. For one thing, at a critical time in the 
history of the Church, when she is dangerously tempted 
to ally herself with secular philosophies of life and to 
enter into unholy alliances with world-views that seem 
to have an intellectual fascination for many, but which 
are really opposed to the fundamental conceptions of the 
biblical faith, he has urgently summoned the Church 
to a return to her original gospel, there to find out its 
true significance and relevance. For another thing, he 
has again brought to the fore the question of the relation 
of Christianity to other faiths. ‘This question has always 
been a vital question for the Church for the simple reason 
that she has been commissioned by her Master to preach 
the Gospel unto all nations. But the thinking in recent 
years among Christian people has not been of the kind 
to strengthen the Church in the belief in her world 
mission. ‘The Laymen’s Commission report, published 
In 1932, with its definition of the missionary motive as 
“to seek with people of other lands a true knowledge 
and love of God, expressing in life and word what we 
have learned through Jesus Christ, and endeavouring 
to give effect to His spirit in the life of the world,’ struck 
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many as taking away from the original urgency of the 
missionary enterprise and threatening to cut the nerve 
of the movement. At this time to have re-opened the 
question of the relation of Christianity to other faiths, in 
the answering of which rightly, it will be admitted, a 
true philosophy of missions depends, and to have in- 
dicated his own answer to the question, is an inestimable 
service towards the establishment of a right direction in 
the Church’s activities. In the third place, Dr Kraemer’s 
book has the great merit of raising the whole question 
of truth in religion. ‘Time was when it was unquestion- 
ingly assumed that one’s own religion was the final 
revelation of God and hence absolutely valid. This was 
very natural, for the world then was a regional world 
and there was not much contact between the different 
civilisations, religions and cultures of the world. But 
in the last few centuries, with the ever-increasing means 
of communication and transportation and the growing 
comparative study of religion, the old attitude has been 
made impossible. We know too much of the religions 
of the world to-day to assume naively the unquestioned 
superiority and validity of cur own faith. A strange 
consequence of this extraordinary amount of accurate 
knowledge about the religions of mankind has been a 
corroding scepticism regarding the truth of religion. 
In the face of differing and divergent conceptions of 
God and His relation to the world, men have begun to 
doubt whether there is any truth in any religion, and to 
ask whether it may not be that all religions are simply 
human devices, functioning more or less successfully in 
man’s struggle for existence, but none of them having 
any correspondence to truth. Therefore, the problem 
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of truth in religion was never more urgent than it is 
to-day. It is not our purpose to enumerate at length 
the many other unique contributions of Dr Kraemer’s 
book to the understanding of Christian thought and 
religion. But in this paper our aim will be to deal first 
with the general question of truth in religion and then 
with the truth of the Christian faith in particular. 

That the question of truth is fundamental to religion 
will not be disputed. ‘The quest for truth is innate in 
man and however long, in the immaturity of the human 
mind, things useful may be taken as true, the time in- 
evitably comes, with the cognitive development of man, 
when the hard question of the truth of conceptions is 
raised. And then no evasions are possible. It is true 
that we are practical beings first and thinking beings 
afterwards. But this does not mean that there is no 
thinking in practical living but only that it is subservient 
to and submerged in the practice. Besides, it is im- 
possible for anyone to bow down to a God who he knows 
does not exist. Even the primitive man, when he bowed 
down before sticks and stones and propitiated the natural 
powers, had no doubt that the forces he was worshipping 
were true and real. Religion is based on certainty ; it 
is not the result of a balance of probabilities but the 
consequence of an unquestionable conviction. And 
conviction is the result of either an assumed or an under- 
stood truth. 

The question of truth is particularly urgent for Chris- 
tianity for two reasons. In the first place, because 
Christianity claims to be the final revelation of God and 
therefore the standard of reference for all truth and 
religion. And secondly, because Christianity is a mis- 
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sionary religion with the consciousness of a constraint 
to make known the truth as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
The preaching mission of the Church has from its 
inception been based on the certainty that in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ the truth about God and man has been 
revealed, and that therefore it must be published far 
and wide. Missions will rapidly fade out and decay if at 
any time this conviction of the final truth of their faith 
should be lost. It is just on this point that we notice 
the weakness of the position underlying the Laymen’s 
Commission report. ‘That report states the aim of 
missions to be ‘ to seek with people of other lands a true 
knowledge and love of God, expressing in life and word 
what we have learned through Jesus Christ, and en- 
deavouring to give effect to His spirit in the life of this 
world.’ ‘These are not unworthy motives. ‘There is 
more in God than what we already know and we need 
to co-operate with every religious man to understand 
more fully the wealth of knowledge that is in Him. 
But what is surprising is that the commission could 
have ignored the potent fact that missions could never 
have started but for the conviction, right or wrong, that 
in the revelation of God through Jesus Christ there was 
something unique and true, and that it must be shared 
with every one. ‘They began historically not on the 
basis of a laudable motive to engage in a common quest 
for God but in a compelling desire to share a rich 
possession. 

Nor can there be an adequate motive for missions in 
the social, moral and cultural values of Christianity. 
It is true that wherever Christianity has gone it has 
brought new values to social and individual life and 
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enriched personal and collective existence. But so have 
the non-Christian religions been the creators and 
preservers of social and individual values. Every 
religion has had something to do with the stabilisation 
of the social order, with the regulating of man’s selfish 
impulses and the creation of ends and ideals that 
transcend man’s most immediate need. But what is 
even more important than this is the consideration that 
value is not identical with truth. The radical pragmatists 
define truth in terms of value or utility. ‘The validity of 
a belief they say is to be judged by its utility. As a 
protest against the arid intellectualism of the absolutist 
philosophers, this theory has some value. But as a 
solution of the problem of truth it is even more in- 
adequate than a purely rationalist theory of truth. For 
value is not the essence of truth but only the test of 
truth. And again, it is not necessary that the object 
of our belief should have reality in order to produce 
good effects. Even purely ideal objects, fictions and 
lies, provided they are believed to be real, have a tre- 
mendous influence on the emotional lives of people and 
are productive of great changes. ‘Therefore Dr Kraemer 
is right when he says, ‘A pragmatist position means 
ultimate scepticism or agnosticism and involves the 
surrender of the problem of truth’ (p. 107). It is based 
upon the view that it is not given for man to know the 
truth about things, that in fact the quest for certainty 
is a mistaken and futile quest and that what is necessary 
is to so use the forces of nature as to achieve a certain 
amount of security. ‘This view is obviously the result of 
an ultimate scepticism or agnosticism. 

A similar scepticism, however concealed, lies behind 
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the eloquent protest of Professor S. Radhakrishnan 
against conversion from one faith to another. Of 
course he denies that the Hindu attitude of tolerance is 
the outcome of scepticism and asserts that it is really 
based on a definite philosophy of life. According to 
him, the Infinite is inexhaustible, and all our conceptions 
of it are symbolic representations having no unique, 
definitive or absolute value, but only a functional 
significance in helping us to realise the spiritual life. 
It can be conceded at once that there is more in God 
than we can ever know, that His nature can never be 
fully comprehended by man. ‘This healthy and humble 
agnosticism is the natural language of religion. It is 
not the result of empty ignorance or mental slothfulness, 
but a genuine consequence of increasing knowledge of 
God. ‘The more we know of God’s nature and His 
relation to the world the more we realise the yet un- 
fathomed depths in His fulness of being. No historical 
religion can ever arrogate to itself the claim that it has 
struck bottom and that there is nothing more to be 
known of the mystery of God and His dealings with 
men. But does this spiritually commendable agnos- 
ticism exclude the possibility of estimating the different 
historical formulations of the formless truth in an 
ascending order of less true and more true? After all, 
as finite human beings we are not concerned with the 
formless truth or with the nature of God as He is in 
His incomprehensible fulness. What God is in His 
infinite nature, as He is to Himself, will be an infinite 
impossibility for man to know. But it is the Word 
that has become flesh that we can know, and about this, 
if there are different views and affirmations, should it 
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not be possible to estimate them according to their 
worth and in the light of their truth-value ? If it is not 
possible, are we not forced to the conclusion of the 
extreme psychologists of the present day that God is 
not known; He is not understood; He is used; used 
a good deal and with an admissible disregard of logical 
consistency, sometimes as moral support, sometimes as 
friend, sometimes as an object of love ? 

There is a difference between an agnosticism that 
goes along with a definite religious belief and that 
which is unaccompanied by any such religious certainty. 
The former is a wholesome and a natural attitude of the 
religious mind which has learnt the lesson of humility. 
We have many passages in the Bible illustrative of this. 
In Isaiah’s prophecy we find the Divine Being repre- 
sented as saying: ‘lo whom will ye liken me or shall 
I be equal? Hast thou not known? Hast thou not 
heard? ‘The everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary. 
There is no searching of His understanding.’! St Paul, 
similarly, bursts out in rapturous words: ‘ O the depth 
of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord or who hath been His counsellor ?’ 2 But for both 
the prophet Isaiah and St Paul the unsearchable God 
is the Holy One, the Creator of the ends of the earth. 
Their agnosticism is supplementary to their knowledge. 
It is based upon a certain residuum of reliable and 
verified knowledge of the divine. On the other hand, 
a thorough-going agnosticism is the very death-knell of 


1 Isa. xl. 25 and 28. 2 Rom. xi. 33 and 34. 
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all religious knowledge. While it may originate in a 
protest against a spiritual flippancy, it very often results 
in over-leaping itself and denies the very existence of 
the God whom it would exalt. 

In fact, this paradoxical attitude of a combination of 
knowledge and ignorance is the only possible attitude 
in knowledge whether in science, of the material world, 
or in religion, of the Divine Reality. No scientist who is 
worth the name ever pretends to have discovered all 
that is to be known about the material world. But this 
does not stand in the way of his estimating the truth- 
value of different hypotheses about the material world. 
He does not regard the different theories of matter as 
all of them equally valid, but strives to find out by 
various tests the most satisfactory hypothesis. At any 
particular time he may not be able to decide between 
two hypotheses that seem to explain equally satisfactorily 
a set of facts, but he never relinquishes the effort to 
prove one of them to be more satisfactory than the 
others. 

All these considerations tend to show that in the 
last analysis, if conversion from one faith to another 
is to be pronounced as unreasonable, it can only be on 
the ground, explicitly recognised or unconsciously 
assumed, that we really have no knowledge of God 
that is worth speaking about. It is none the less 
scepticism when it is conveyed in the guise of a reverent 
sense of the inexhaustibility of the Infinite. Scientific 
materialism and agnostic spiritualism are extremes but 
they meet in their destructive consequence to religious 
truth. 
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The Problem of Religious Truth 


It is impossible to deal with this problem in any 
exhaustive fulness in this short paper. All that we can 
hope to do is to indicate the general lines on which this 
question can be dealt with. The problem of religious 
truth is ultimately connected with the problem of 
religious knowledge. Knowledge implies a subject that 
knows and an object that is known. We have come to 
realise that the subject that knows is not simply a passive 
instrument in the process of knowledge, mechanically 
reflecting or copying an objective reality, but an active 
agent supplying something of its own to the final product 
of knowledge. Locke’s copy theory of truth stands only 
to warn us of the danger of the opposite view. We have 
also learnt from the realistic school that the object that 
is known is an independently existing reality, impossible 
of reduction to the mere passing presentations of a 
consciousness. ‘These two points may be regarded as 
fairly definite conclusions that have resulted from the 
epistemological discussions of the recent past. In the 
realm of metaphysics, we have come to think of reality 
not as a static identity, monotonously the same in all its 
points, but as an organic unity emergently expressing 
itself in its various parts. Objections may be raised as 
to the conclusiveness of this truth. At any rate, we should 
be at least willing to admit that it is not an unsatisfactory 
way of characterising reality, especially after the extremely 
plausible interpretations of this idea by Lloyd Morgan 
and Alexander. 


1 See Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution, and S. Alexander, Space, 
Time and Deity. 
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If reality is not a static identity repeating itself in 
all its parts as a common quality but is a hierarchy of 
varying and ascending qualities, then there is an a priort 
reason why it should always be impossible to know all 
the aspects of reality by the same method. Or, to put it 
affirmatively, there is an antecedent reason for believing 
that the different aspects of reality will disclose their 
nature only as we use different methods of knowing. 
The epistemological discussions of the past have not 
sufficiently recognised the possibilities of this idea. 
They have usually talked of our intellect as knowing, 
but not of the man as knowing. ‘The intellectual know- 
ledge of man, just because intellect is only one side 
of his complex nature, can only refer to a certain aspect 
of reality. In other words, intellectual knowledge may 
give us the truth about what we might call, with Edding- 
ton, the metrical aspect of reality—that aspect which can 
be quantitatively measured. But, certainly, there is 
also a non-metrical aspect to reality—the value aspect. 
Now, the term value stands for a fact in its complex 
relations to a personality. It is not simply a fact that 
is apprehended by his intellect but a fact that is also 
appreciated by his feelings and emotions. ‘Thus the 
apprehension of value implies that intellect is operating, 
suffused with emotional and volitional elements. Why 
is it that the lover refuses to call his beloved a dance of 
electrons or a differential equation ? Not because these 
descriptions are false, but because he feels that his 
‘phantom of delight’ has a far richer meaning than any 
of these insipid intellectual definitions. ‘The ‘ more’ 
that forms part of his knowledge of her is the result of 
her complex relation in an infinite variety of ways to 
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his whole being. ‘To put it differently, his knowledge 
is integral or the effect of the outgoing of his whole 
personality. 

In general terms, it would be true to say, that while 
all knowledge is a relation between a subject and an 
object, the intimacy of the relation is not the same in 
every act of knowledge. The higher the reality we 
know, the deeper becomes the relation between the 
knowing subject and the known reality. As Clement 
C. J. Webb puts it in his book, God and Personality : 
“ Holding as I do with the realists that it is to contradict 
the very notion of knowledge to suppose its object created 
by the subject in the act of knowing it, I would at the 
same time insist that the mutual independence of subject 
and object is at its maximum in the lowest, at its minimum 
in the highest kind of knowledge.’! This also explains 
why in the higher kind of knowledge there is the neces- 
sity for a more exacting kind of preparation prior to the 
act of knowledge. Scientific knowledge is impossible 
without the prior preparation of the mind in the way of 
clearing it of all preconceived notions and prejudices. 
And knowledge of God is impossible without a strenuous 
moral preparation of the mind or of the whole personality. 
It is only the pure in heart that shall see God, not the 
clever in the head. 

It may be asked why it is that knowledge of God is 
so difficult of expression in language. ‘The reason is 
because religious knowledge is integral knowing, in 
which the whole personality of the knowing subject is 
in action. ‘This means that the religious object is known 
in an infinite variety of relations to the knowing subject 

2 God and Personality, p. 206. 
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and as affecting his emotional and volitional nature. 
Language is made up of words that are mostly universal 
and abstract, expressing a few general relations common 
to a number of instances. ‘Therefore it should always be 
impossible for the religious man who has a knowledge 
of God and His dealings with human beings completely 
to translate his knowledge in terms of conceptual language. 
In this respect poetry and religion agree, and differ 
from science. Professor Bradley in his lecture on ‘ Poetry 
for Poetry’s Sake’ says: ‘ About the best poetry, and 
not only the best, there floats an atmosphere of infinite 
suggestion.’ + It is in this respect of infinite suggestivity, 
this freedom from limiting definiteness and precision of 
meaning that poetic and religious truth differ from 
scientific truth. The latter is the truth about the metrical 
aspect of reality, that aspect in the understanding of 
which our feelings and emotions are not allowed any 
interference. In the words of Professor Eddington, a 
scientific proposition is ‘a symposium of the presenta- 
tions to individuals in all sorts of circumstances, a 
synthesis of appearances from all possible points of 
view.’ ? Because a great deal of abstraction goes into 
the making of a scientific truth, Dr A. D. Lindsay calls 
it a ‘standardised apprehension.’ But a poetic or 
religious truth expresses a unique vision and is only 
understood by us when we have reached for ourselves 
that vision in our own unique way. ‘The appropriate 
language for the expression of a religious truth is poetry, 
psalm and hymn. ‘The creeds and dogmas of religion 


1° Lecture on Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,’ p. 126. 
2“'The Domain of Physical Science,’ pp. 192, 193, in Science, 
Religion and Reality, edited by J. Needham. 
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are the bloodless abstractions of a rich palpitating 
interiority of experience. 

What we have said so far about the nature of religious 
truth may be put in another way by saying that religious 
truth is the truth of religious faith. Only it is necessary 
to recognise that the term faith has both a cognitive and 
volitional aspect. It is not a substitute for knowledge, 
a lame support for an intellect that is baffled in the face 
of unyielding facts. Nor is it simply a will to believe, a 
fond desire and determination to hold on to conclusions 
that, while they are incapable of logical proof, are vital 
to a rich and colourful existence. In the former case, it 
is nothing but a high-sounding euphemism for ignorance ; 
and the just who live by faith have never based the 
many-sided fulness of their adventurous living on such 
an empty nothing. In the latter case, it is no more than 
a desperate demand that things should be as we wish 
them to be, and breaks to pieces against the psycho- 
logical law of reversed effect. Faith is not a substitute 
for knowledge but a source of knowledge, an organ of 
spiritual vision. It is the knowing capacity of man 
exercising itself in a certain comprehensiveness of out- 
look, taking into consideration the many-sidedness of the 
relation of the known reality to the knowing subject. 
It has also a volitional side, but this element does not 
consist, as we have already pointed out, in a vain deter- 
mination to believe in something about which doubt 1s 
still possible, but in the determination to follow the 
trail of the heavenly vision. Very often it consists in 
such a moral ordering of the will as to help the know- 
ledge of the faith to arise in the heart. It is thus both 
a necessary preliminary to the dawning of the faith and 
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an inevitable working out of the risen faith in practical 
living. 

We must now consider the problem of the criterion 
of religious truth. This is the question whether there is 
a standard or standards by the application of which we 
can decide about the truth of religious knowledge. ‘There 
is nothing inerrant about the faith of religion, nothing 
in the antecedent nature of the process to make its de- 
liverances always true. If this is admitted, then the 
problem of the criterion of religious truth becomes 
fundamentally important. And yet as Professor Baillie 
remarks in his work, The Interpretation of Religion, this 
vitally important question has seldom engaged the 
attention of theologians in a systematic way. 

Perhaps it might help us to come to some adequate 
solution of our very difficult problem if we first make 
sure as to what cannot be the criteria of religious truth. 
In the first place, the standard cannot be consistency 
with existing scientific or philosophic truths. To insist 
that a religious truth is not true unless it is congruous 
with existing scientific propositions is to introduce an 
alien criterion. It is to forget that a religious truth is 
the perception of a different order or aspect of reality 
from that with which science or philosophy is con- 
cerned. Recently there has been great rejoicing among 
pious theists over the scientific writings of men like 
Jeans, Eddington and Heisenberg. Jeans’ conclusion that 
the universe is more like a great thought than a great 
machine, and that the creator of the world must be at 
least a great mathematician, is hailed with delight as 
proving the theistic belief in a personal God. Heisen- 
berg’s principle of indeterminacy is acclaimed as an 
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irrefragable proof of the freedom of the human will. 
In all these premature exultations there is a basic con- 
fusion of the relative domains of religion and science and 
an obstinate refusal to heed the warning of the scientists 
themselves. Jeans, in the same chapter in which he 
speaks of the creator as at least a mathematician of the 
first order, warns his readers that this is the knowledge 
they have so far, that it doth not at all appear what would 
be ‘round the corner.’ Discussing the same question, 
Professor Baillie writes, ‘'Those of our contemporaries 
who are so eager to express their Christianity in terms 
of the scientific thought of their own decade—psycho- 
analysis, auto-suggestion, instinct psychology, behaviour- 
ism, spiritism, relativity, an undisciplined evolutionalism 
and the like—are running the serious risk of appearing 
to their successors of a future age ten times more anti- 
quated (that is to say, more completely children of their 
own age and so falling within their own favourite category 
of historical curiosities) than the authors of the De 
Civitate Det, the Summa Theologie and the Institutio 
Christiane Religions.’ + 

In the second place, the criterion of religious truth 
cannot be mere pragmatic utility. If the tendency to 
adopt consistency with the latest conclusions of modern 
science as the standard of religious truth is the result of 
a too uncritical alliance with science, this second stand- 
ard of pragmatic utility is the outcome of a too anxious 
desire to be in line with a prevailing system of philosophic 
thought. While there are points of similarity between 
religion and philosophy, there are also essential aspects 
in which the two differ. Besides, the definition of truth 

1 The Interpretation of Religion, p. 405. 
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as working value has been weighed and found wanting, 
even in a general theory of truth, and it is much more 
inadequate in the realm of religion. It has a dangerous 
tendency to ignore altogether the cognitive and objective 
elements in religion and to lead to a theory of religion 
like that of Leuba’s, where God is not to be known but 
only to be used. 

Our negative discussion of the problem of the standard 
of religious truth at least brought out one important 
point, namely, that the criterion cannot be external but 
must be something that belongs to the essential nature 
of religion. Professor Clement C. J. Webb has a very 
suggestive paragraph in his book God and Personality, 
where he gives his statement of a suitable criterion of 
religion. ‘Though he is thinking here more of one 
religious system as different from another, still, what he 
has to say will apply equally well when we are dealing 
with one religious truth as different from another. He 
writes : ‘ But what is a suitable criterion? I think that 
there is one, but that it is easier to apply than to formu- 
late it. ‘Two statements, however, about it I would 
venture to make. One of these statements will be, that 
we may rightly test a religion by its success in en- 
couraging, and being itself encouraged by, moral and 
intellectual progress among its votaries. The other 
statement will be, that the only true test of the rank of 
one religion as compared with another is to be sought 
in the greater or less extent to which it exhibits the 
specific nature of religion, and not that of science or 
morality as distinguished from religion.?1 We have 
already seen how the first statement of Professor Webb 

1 God and Personality, p. 245. 
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does not really give us an indubitable standard ; but his 
second statement is very suggestive and in general we 
have accepted it. If we expanded it a little farther and 
gave it a content of our own, perhaps we might say 
this: a religious truth is true when it satisfies the 
fundamental religious demands or needs of man. It 
can be easily shown that while modern man differs in 
many important respects from primitive man, there is, 
in spite of this, a fundamental identity between the two 
‘in their basic religious needs. ‘The eternal needs of man 
as a religious being are (1) the desire to possess ever 
more fully and perfectly the moral values which he has 
seen, and (2) the demand that they be conserved in and 
guaranteed by cosmic reality. Now, a religious truth is 
true in so far as, and to the extent to which, it fulfils 
these eternal religious needs. This section of our 
discussion may well be concluded with a quotation from 
Professor Baillie, which summarises our main position. 
‘The criterion of truth and falsity in religion can be 
nothing else than the extent of the satisfaction offered 
to our moral consciousness. ‘The only question we can 
relevantly ask ourselves about any religious creed or 
dogma is this: “ How far does it seem to be inspired 
by, to harmonise with and effectively carry into 
its own transcendent region, those values which our 
consciences declare to be deepest and noblest on 
earth iyi li? 

Very hard as the problem of the criterion of religious 
truth is, harder still is the problem of proof or 
demonstration of religious truth. The difficulty that we 
experience here is the result of the peculiarly elusive 


1 The Interpretation of Religion, pp. 408, 409. 
VOL. I.—7 
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world with which religion deals. It is when we deal 
with the metrical aspect of reality, that aspect which we 
can easily measure and weigh and reduce to mathe- 
matical equations, that logical demonstration or an 
impersonally compelling proof is possible. Neat formu- 
lation and ready transferability are characteristics of 
this world. But when we pass from the world of 
quantity to the world of quality and value we find that 
our logical intellect is reduced to a helpless impotence 
and everything depends upon the keenness of our 
spiritual and moral perception. ‘There is a reason why 
it should be so. ‘The world of values is a world of 
infinitely subtle and intimately personal relations, and 
it is impossible to gather together under one binding 
conception this rich variety of complex connections. 
And it would be absurd if one demanded that proof in 
the world of religion should be exactly the same as proof 
in the world of science. Perhaps no one has expressed 
the point we are making with a greater delicacy of skill 
and clearness of perception than Baron von Hiigel. 
He writes in one of his essays: ‘Nothing is more 
certain than that the richer is any reality, the higher in 
the scale of being and the more precious our knowledge 
of it, the more in part obscure and inexhaustible, the 
less immediately transferable is our knowledge of that 
reality..1 ‘We get to know such realities slowly, 
laboriously, intermittently, partially, we get to know 
them not inevitably, not altogether apart from our 
dispositions, but only if we are sufficiently awake to 
care to know them, sufficiently humble to welcome 
them and sufficiently generous to pay the price con- 
1 Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, p. 11. 
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tinuously, which is strictly necessary if this knowledge 
and love are not to shrink but grow.’ 4 

In other words, one might say that religious truths 
are never obtrusively objective as, for example, a 
sensation of sound. ‘There are three reasons why they 
do not come home to us with the same aspect of in- 
evitability or external compulsion as the knowledge of 
our immediately surrounding sense-world. In the first 
place, they are not immediately relevant to our physical 
or animal existence. It is not impossible to live without 
a recognition of the religious reality. Of course such 
a life would be very different from the rich abundant 
life that religion makes possible, but the very sense of 
contrast between this lower kind of bare existence and 
a higher order of meaningful life is the result of a 
perception, however vague, of a supersensuous reality. 
This is true not only of our religious knowledge but 
also of the higher generalisations of science. ‘The 
farther we pass from the immediate necessities of 
physical existence, the less compelling is our sense of 
certitude. The ordinary man who lives the bare hand- 
to-mouth existence is unaware of the great intellectual 
achievements of science, such, for example, as the all- 
encompassing conceptions of evolution and gravitation. 

Secondly, religious truths are subjectively conditioned 
in the sense of a prior demand of an adequate moral 
preparation ; and it is when the individual has been so 
prepared that the light dawns and the vision breaks in. 
This is again not only true of the achievement of religious 
truth but of all achievements whether in the intellectual, 
physical or moral world. Genius has been defined as 


1 Hssays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, p. 104. 
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the ability to take infinite pains and, granting that it is 
not an adequate or exhaustive definition of the term, 
still there is no gainsaying the fact that painstaking 
preparation is an essential pre-requisite of all accom- 
plishment. While the first-rate scientists, the makers 
of our knowledge of the physical world, are more than 
mere plodding intellectuals, they have never been found 
wanting in living laborious days of patient research. In 
the realm of religious knowledge the necessary preliminary 
to discovery is moral preparation, the possession of a 
character that is luminously pure. This is a far more 
exacting preparation than mere intellectual discipline. 
And all through the ages the men who have added to our 
knowledge of God have been the prophets and seers of 
noble living. 

In the third place, the essential moral character of 
religious truth would be destroyed if it forced itself 
on the mind of man, willy-nilly. In other words, like 
_ all spiritual gifts it has to be subjectively chosen and 
voluntarily accepted. ‘This does not mean that religious 
truth is purely subjective. Like all truth, it is objective 
and necessary ; but it does not become real to the indi- 
vidual unless he desires it with his whole being and 
accepts it willingly. The Hebrew prophet Isaiah has 
this arresting statement: ‘ Verily Thou art a God that 
hidest Thyself.’1_ What he means is that though God 
pervades the whole universe and there is nothing that 
exists without Him, still He is of such a non-assertive 
but winsomely waiting character that one cannot discover 
Him except as the result of an eager search. Similarly 
Bishop Berkeley in his Principles of Human Knowledge 


1 Isa, xlvi 15. 
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regards the world of space and time as the divine lan- 
guage, and points out that it reveals itself as big with 
meaning only for the understanding heart. ‘Thus in the 
religious world, we may have eyes and yet not see, hearts 
and yet not understand. It is when we have that over- 
whelming desire that religious truths reveal themselves. 

Once again we must insist that the fact that religious 
knowledge is subjectively conditioned and does not 
strike our mind when we are ready for it with an obtrusive 
objectivity and external compulsion, does not imply 
that it is only a fond illusion, splendidly null and beauti- 
fully void. It does nothing more than reveal that, 
as we ascend higher and higher in the scale of reality, 
more exacting conditions have to be satisfied before we 
can enjoy the fruit of knowledge. As Dr K. Edward puts 
it, “Do not let it be argued that, because it is not a 
universal mode of experience (religious experience) 
admitting of a verification which it is impossible to over- 
look or to deny, therefore it is of a purely subjective 
nature, finding no sure ground in the structure of reality. 
We must refuse to allow the question of certitude to be 
confused with the question of truth. The nature of 
reality cannot be decided by universal suffrage.’1 There- 
fore all that one can do in the way of proving a religious 
truth to an unbeliever is to educate him or introduce 
him into that state of moral preparedness, that attitude 
of inner receptivity, in the wake of which, or in response 
to which, the intuition of the truth would follow. 


The Truth of the Christian Faith 
On page 107, Dr Kraemer raises the very important 
1K. Edward, Religious Experience, its Nature and Truth, p. 214. 
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question of the truth of the Christian revelation. He 
asks: ‘And how are we to justify this faith?’ His 
answer may be analysed into a negative and a positive 
part. Negatively, he says that it is impossible to expect 
a rational defence of the Christian faith, for that would 
be to elevate human reason as the standard of reference, 
and the very essence of the Christian faith is to place 
God in the centre and His word as the ultimate authority. 
Secondly, ‘ ultimate convictions never rest on a uni- 
versally lucid and rational argument, in any philosophy 
and in any religion, and they never will.’ Thirdly, to 
accept a faith or religion is to adhere to a certain view of 
life and of the world, and this is not merely an intel- 
lectual acceptance but a moral choice and a decision. 
Therefore the faith cannot be universally demonstrable 
as a mathematical truth. And in the fourth place, to 
demand a rational demonstration of a religion or a 
system of philosophy is to forget their fundamental 
difference from mathematics and physical science. In 
religion and philosophy the subject-matter is man, with 
his passions and aspirations ; in other words, he is himself 
both the subject and the object of enquiry, and the 
enquiry again is not a mere theoretical enterprise of the 
mind but a practical vital attempt to re-order or re-inte- 
grate his life. Therefore it involves every moment 
ethical and religious choices and decisions. On the 
positive side, Dr Kraemer’s arguments are two. One 
is that ‘ this faith will become justified in the end when 
God will fulfil His purpose.’ That is the meaning of 
faith, that ‘it is a well grounded assurance of that for 
which we hope, and a conviction of the reality of things 
which we do not see.’ ‘The second is that there is a 
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witness of the spirit to the truth of the faith and to the 
fact that we are children of God, and that this assurance 
is enough to stake our life on it. 

Now the question is, is this justification of the Christian 
faith sufficient or is it possible to go farther in the proof 
of the Christian position? It can be admitted at once 
that there is no such thing as complete rational demon- 
stration in religion. Demonstration or proof is always 
of finite facts. It is done by bringing a narrower fact 
under a wider fact, and where we are dealing with the 
whole of reality, as in religion, this is-impossible. Be- 
sides, the deeper the reality with which we are concerned 
and the more interior the evidence we have to deal with, 
the less possibility there is of complete rational proof. 
Again, as Dr Kraemer has pointed out, religious world 
views are not merely theoretical constructions of the 
mind in which the personality of man is a mere spectator. 
They are ways of practical bending of the will and there- 
fore involve choices and decisions. Their proof, there- 
fore, is not antecedent to the choice but consequent 
upon the decision. By doing the will of God we discover 
that it is true. Furthermore, so far as the Christian 
faith is concerned, there is another reason why there 
can be no complete rational demonstration. The Chris- 
tian faith is concerned with a historical revelation, with 
a series of divine acts in history, and history is unamenable 
to rational determination. Reason deals with universals 
whereas history is the realm of the particular. ‘The 
unique and the non-repeatable is the essence of history ; 
the common and the abstract is the province of reason. 
In fact, all reality is impossible of complete rational 
demonstration, for so long as there is something given, 
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something posited, something actual, reason will find it 
difficult to reduce it to categories. ‘This is the stumbling- 
block for all absolute idealisms that reduce reality to 
thought. ‘The universe resolves in their hands to ‘an 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories’ and no justice 
is done to actuality. 

But impossibility of complete rational demonstration 
does not mean that in the case of the Christian faith 
we are left only with a subjective certitude. No faith, 
especially a faith which claims for itself final validity, 
can rest on a mere psychological feeling of certainty. 
Feeling, of all the constituents of human nature, is the 
most unstable element ; it is not only given to extreme 
fluctuation, it is voiceless. It cannot speak, and the 
Christian faith is essentially a witnessing faith. It is a 
proclamation not primarily of a human psychical experi- 
ence but of an objective act of God in Jesus Christ. 
Subjective certitude is very different from objective 
certainty. ‘The one is psychological, the other is logical. 
And Dr Kraemer is right when he emphasises that 
nothing short of an objective certainty of our faith can 
be adequate if it is to be announced as the word of God. 

Between subjective certitude on the one hand and 
complete rational demonstration on the other, we have 
reasonable belief. ‘This is not to fall into the error, 
against which Dr Kraemer warns us, of elevating reason 
to be the final arbiter. It is quite true that man’s reason 
cannot by its own unaided efforts arrive at a possible 
conception of God. Man cannot by searching find 
out God. God must speak to man if he is to know any-. 
thing right about God. But we might make a distinction 
between the antecedent use of reason and the consequent 
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use of reason, meaning by antecedent, prior to the 
historical revelation in Jesus Christ. The reason that 
we ought not to elevate to the position of final arbiter is 
the reason that is proud of its own abilities, that depends 
on its own logical powers. ‘This reason cannot know 
God by the very nature of the case. But the reason that 
has known the revelation in Jesus Christ, that has come 
under the instruction of the new wisdom of God which 
is foolishness to the unredeemed reason, is in a different 
position. And when it spends itself on the new vision 
that has come to it, it is not evolving a faith out of its 
own nature but merely explicating in reasonable terms 
what has been donated to it. The Christian revelation 
is not antithetical to reason as such, but to the pride of 
reason. So that if the distinction we have made here has 
any truth at all, it would follow that the justification of 
the Christian faith will depend to a considerable degree 
on the consequent use of reason. 

St Paul, for example, says in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians: ‘But we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness ; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God ’ 
(1 Cor. i. 23, 24). This is an explication of the gospel 
that has been committed to him. Because his reason had 
come under the purifying influence of the new revelation 
he is able to see its reasonableness and to make it plain 
to his hearers. He is recommending the new gospel 
because it is the power of God unto salvation and because 
it is the only way in which men can be saved. The 
Greeks with their conception of a God as a first cause, 
the prime mover of the world, who is related to the world 
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as a beloved is related to her lover, cannot but regard the 
Christian affirmation of a God who became flesh to 
redeem sinful humanity as rank foolishness. The Jews 
with their idea of a Messiah who would come on the 
clouds and establish the political supremacy of Israel 
could not but stumble at the message of the first disciples 
that the Prince of Life had to taste the agony and bitter- 
ness of a felon’s death on the cross. And yet according 
to Paul, Christ crucified is the wisdom of God, because 
he saw that if man is to be redeemed from sin, he can 
only be redeemed by God coming into the world and 
revealing in one act both His holiness and love. 

It must be noticed that we have not deviated from 
the position established by Dr Kraemer in his book that 
the Christian revelation is the standard of reference 
for all truth and all religion. For we have admitted 
that reason before the gift of the Gospel in Jesus Christ 
is helpless or, if it functions, it gives us only a distorted 
version of the truth. But once the revelation has come, 
it is able to show why it ought to have been like that 
only and not something else. Because Jesus Christ has 
come, it is possible for reason to talk about a God that 
must needs be Jesus Christ. Such a use of reason will 
be able to show that God must be a Righteous, Loving 
Will, that He must speak if man is to know anything 
about Him, that He must take the initiative if man is 
to be redeemed and that that initiative must be in the 
line of a historical revelation as it was in Jesus Christ. 

This still does not mean that the Christian faith could 
be made easy of acceptance to an unbeliever. Because 
it is more than a system of beliefs or a set of ideas, it 
will always be a stumbling-block to ordinary man, 
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Consequent use of reason may go far towards preparing 
the ground for acceptance but it cannot accomplish it. 
The Spirit must bear witness to our spirit that we are 
children of God. And this is as it should be. Faith is 
not faith if it is overwhelmingly clear. There is always 
an element of adventure in it and what begins as an experi- 
ment ends in an experience. As Dr Kraemer puts it, 
‘the only valid answer, which is at the same time accord- 
ing to the character and nature of faith, is that it will 
become justified in the end when God will fulfil His 
purpose.’ ! 


1 The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, p. 107. 
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[PENS one of the plenary meetings at Tambaram 

I was permitted to make a short statement upon 
the subject ‘The Johannine Approach in the World 
Mission of the Church.’ In the present paper the argu- 
ments there advanced are more fully developed. 

The times are not very favourable for such a statement 
in the western part of the world. There it will be more 
or less ‘ a voice crying in the wilderness.’ But among the 
new churches in the East and for the rapidly increasing 
multitudes of deeply religious oriental searchers for the 
truth, the question is a very burning one. It is also quite 
certain that the problem will sooner or later demand 
attention also in the western hemisphere, where it has 
never been thoroughly investigated from a theological, 
historical*and psychological standpoint. 

It is rather significant that a question which has such 
fundamental and tremendous bearing upon practical 
missionary work, has never been singled out and put on 
the agenda of the ecumenical mission conferences. Is it 
too much to expect that, when after ten years the next 
world conference is held, by that time this subject will 
loom large as among the most important ? 


The Characteristic Trend of the fohannine Teaching. 


Dealing with this topic we shall have to limit the treat- 
go 
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ment thereof strictly to the material which concerns 
Jesus Christ as the all-embracing Logos, God’s eternal 
Son, who in the fulness of time was incarnated and dwelt 
among us. 

Let it be said at once that I do not belong to those 
people who think that there is an unbridgable gulf 
between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels. 
On the contrary, I think that fundamentally there is full 
harmony. I also hold the view that in our witness we 
must never lose sight of the great truths in regard to 
personal salvation so strongly set forth by St Paul, 
such as sin and grace, redemption through Christ, the 
living faith which sets us free and makes us partakers of 
the Heavenly Kingdom, with its wonderful vision of 
life in time and eternity. I also feel that it is one of the 
most blessed and lasting results of the ‘Tambaram 
meeting that these truths and the whole sacred urge of 
the missionary calling were set in such a glorious relief, 
beckoning us back to the apostolic times with all their 
unutterable freshness and beauty. But to these apostolic 
times belongs also the Gospel of St John, with its ringing 
and special emphasis on the fact that Christ Jesus is 
the Kyrios (Lord) also in the sense of the all-embracing 
and all-pervading creative Word of God. Without this 
emphasis the picture of Christ is sorely defective. 

With regard to the truths mentioned above I find that 
there is full harmony between St John and St Paul. 
But not that only—I think that St Paul goes a long way 
in his work and his writings to put into practice the 
Johannine principles and methods of approach. 

At the same time, however, we shall have to take note 
of the fact demonstrated so clearly and forcefully by 
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Dr Kraemer in his book, The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World, that St Paul is using the dialectical 
method of ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ to a very great extent. We 
may find, therefore, that the same man who used so 
freely and courageously the ‘ points of contact’ during 
his stay in Athens and in his sermon there, on other 
occasions very sharply condemned the non-Christian 
religious systems of thoughts and practices (see 1 Cor. x. 
19-20). Nevertheless, the fact stands undisputably clear 
and firm. In his practical work as a missionary St Paul 
gladly and freely made use of words, ideas and external 
arrangements which he found in the non-Christian 
religions in order to lead as many as possible into the 
Kingdom of God. 

The truth is that, in spite of all the superstitions and 
perversities which often characterise the non-Christian 
religions, grains of truth and beams of light are to be 
found, sometimes overgrown and entangled to such an 
extent that it is difficult to distinguish truth from error, 
sometimes sparkling in genuine splendour and richness. 

Sometimes these elements may only be used as 
psychological stepping-stones, sometimes they give real 
points of contact. In all cases they must be redeemed from 
their old setting, baptised by the Christian spirit and 
thus lifted up to the specific Christian plane—under 
His blessing hands who said : ‘ Behold, I make all things 
new.’ But in all these cases we should give praise and 
thanks to God who nowhere left Himself without witness 
and who through these grains of truth has made it 
psychologically possible for genuinely religious people 
all over the world to grope their way from the twilight 
into God’s marvellous light. 
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The Prologue (Gospel of St John, i. 1-18). In the 
introductory part of the Gospel of St John a unique 
picture is drawn of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. We see 
from this chapter that the activities of Our Lord cannot 
be limited to the time since He was incarnated. From 
eternity He has been active as the Logos, who was in the 
beginning, on the one hand abiding in the most intimate 
relationship to the Father (being with God, yea being 
God, verses 1-2); and on the other hand in the most 
intimate way being linked up with men and the whole 
cosmos. ‘ All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was made.’ Not only 
that, He is the source also of the higher life, that kind of 
life which is styled the Light (‘ the life which is the light 
of men’). It is well to remember the fact that this life 
has its eternal sources in Jesus Christ. In verse g the 
same thought is repeated and another remarkable state- 
ment is added: ‘He is the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.’ All that is true, 
good and noble in all nations and races, in all cultures 
and religions, has accordingly its origin in Him. What 
is the reason for this? ‘The reason is that ‘ the light 
shineth in darkness’ (verse 5). ‘This is a permanent 
function on the part of the Logos through all ages, in all 
cultures and in all religions. 

The other side of the picture is, however, also 
emphasised by St John. The words are given with the 
well-known tone of sadness so outspoken in the Fourth 
Gospel: ‘The darkness comprehended it not’ (verse 5). 
‘He was in the world and the world was made by Him 
and the world knew Him not’ (verse 10). ‘He came 
unto His own and His own received Him not’ (verse 11). 
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In these sad words the history of religion is given in a 
nutshell. 

Based upon the sayings about Jesus Christ as the 
eternal Logos, some of the early Church Fathers led by 
Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria and Origen drew the 
consequence and stated that there was a special function 
of Christ to be styled Logos Spermatikos. ‘This is to say 
that the Spirit of Christ, which like a grain of seed is 
lying behind the religious systems in the non-Christian 
cultures and religions, is sprouting forth, sometimes 
dimly and sometimes in real beauty and splendour, in 
poetry, rituals, holy scriptures and external arrangements 
(cf. Acts xvii. 23-28). In this connection the words of 
St Augustine may also be quoted: ‘In all religions 
some truths are to be found. And these truths in all 
religions are really Christian truths although the name 
Christianity had not yet appeared.’ It is, however, not 
necessary to hold on to the expression : Logos Spermatikos, 
because of its historical limitations. The reality under- 
lying it may be expressed in other words. 

Returning to the Prologue of St John, the question 
arises what happened to those who received this God- 
sent Logos-Life and Logos-Light ? 'The answer is given 
in verses 12-13: they had the remarkable experience 
that the faculty of faith was set free and began to work 
in their hearts (Pzstzs, Faith—the highest faculty of the 
human mind). ‘Through this faculty they were born 
again, they became men of a new order, not only ordinary 
human beings born of the blood, or of the will of flesh 
or of the will of man. ‘They were born of God or, as 
it is stated in the third chapter, they were ‘ born from 
above’ or ‘ born again.’ Here, for the first time in the 
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New Testament, the wonderful appellation ‘ children of 
God ’ appears (cf. Rom. viii. 19-22). 

Finally we come to the climax, the wonderful central 
and perfectly unique Christian message: ‘ The Logos 
became flesh and pitched his tent among us’ (i. 14). From 
that hour, we have not only the Logos as a grain of seed 
or as small beams of light flashing out from the religious 
systems, but now we have God revealed in His fulness. 
The sun has broken through, the full day has come. 
The disciples of Christ had this experience and they are 
proclaiming it with ringing words such as have never 
been heard before: ‘ We beheld His glory, a glory as of 
the only-begotten Son of the Father.’ In explaining this 
glory the mighty expressions of the New ‘Testament 
appear, truth and grace, streaming forth as waves from 
the boundless ocean : ‘ Grace for Grace ’ (Grace succeed- 
ing grace, verses 15-16). 

For this reason nobody can be compared to Jesus Christ, 
not even Moses in his greatness as the transmitter of the 
Torah (verse 17). The uniqueness of the incarnation 
of Jesus Christ is finally given in the famous closing 
sentence which is also the great theme of the following 
chapter of the Gospel. ‘ No man hath seen God at any 
time. The only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father, He hath declared Him.’ Declared Him, 
not only by giving one side of the godhead, like an 
Indian Avatara, not only by giving the essence of an 
inner pattern, as the Buddhists have it in their idea of 
_ the Bhuta-ta-tha-ta and the Tatha-ga-ta, but giving in 
a historical and personal life, in all-embracing love and - 
power, the full expression of the heart of God. 


In the following chapters of the Gospel of St John, a 
VOL. 1.8 
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number of sayings by the Lord follow up the main 
universal outline of the Prologue. Chapter x. 16: ‘ And 
other sheep I have, which are not of this fold. Them also 
I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.’ Chapter xi. 52: 
‘And not for that nation alone, but that also He should 
gather together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad.’ Chapter xviii. 37: ‘ Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice.’ ‘The different sides 
of the incarnated Logos, God’s only begotten Son, are 
given through other metaphors (the light of the world, 
the bread from Heaven, the door, the good shepherd, 
the vine, etc.). 

St Paul’s View. St Paul also gives expression to this 
wonderful picture of the all-embracing Jesus Christ. 
He lays special stress upon the position of Christ after 
His resurrection and ascension, as the Risen, Glorified, 
who takes back the position He had before incarnation. 
In many respects this reminds us of St John’s saying 
about the eternal Logos (2 Cor. v. 16): ‘ Yea, though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
we know Him no more.’ But he also speaks of the 
activities of Christ before His incarnation. See Col. i. 
14-18. Speaking about the rock from which the Israelites 
drank in the wilderness, St Paul makes this remarkable 
statement: ‘They drank of that spiritual rock which 
followed them and that rock was Christ’ (1 Cor. x. 4). 
Attention must also be drawn to the very important 
utterances of St Paul given in his famous sermon on the 
Areopagus in Athens. Spending days in investigating 
the religious situation in the city, acquainting himself 
with the religious scriptures especially in vogue at that 
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time, he appeared on the Areopagus and delivered his 
sermon (Acts xvil. 16-34). He first drew attention to 
his experience in one of the temples. In the midst of 
all the confusion and idol-worship which grieved his 
heart, he got a glimpse of an altar with the inscription— 
“To an unknown God.’ This he used as a point of 
contact, referring to the universal creator and father of 
all men. In a masterly way he emphasised the one-ness 
of humanity emanating from this one great God, ‘in 
whom we live and move and have our being.’ In this 
connection he also quotes two of the Stoic authors of 
that time, Aratus and Cleanthes. They both enlarged 
upon the great topic, “ Also we are the offspring of God.’ 
Here we see very clearly that St Paul was not afraid of 
using sacred words from the other religions and beautiful 
arrangements observed in other religions as a psychologi- 
cal help, a stepping-stone, yea, as a point of contact, for 
the people whom he would lead into the sanctuary of the 
Christian faith. And this in spite of the fact that the 
religions from which the quotations are taken were 
stamped in so many ways by a non-Christian milieu and 
were linked up with social and national systems very 
different from the Christian environment. ‘The opinion 
given by some that St Paul’s method, as used on the 
Areopagus proved a failure since no congregation was 
established, is scarcely worth mentioning. St Paul 
dwelt only a few days in Athens. Wherever congrega- 
tions were organised he always stayed for months and 
years. In spite of the fact that he stayed only a few days 
in Athens, the resultwas remarkable. Some very influential . 
men and women became believers, for instance, one of the 
officials of the city, Dionysius and the prominent woman 
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Damaris. In other words, a nucleus was formed for the 
future congregation. 

Also in other of his sermons we find expressions which 
show this same broadminded attitude, for instance in 
Acts xiv. 17, ‘ He left not Himself without witness,’ a 
word which falls perfectly in line with St Peter’s utterance 
in Acts x. 35, ‘In every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable with Him.’ 

Quotations from Other Scriptures. Already in the Old 
‘Testament there are numerous places bearing upon the 
same attitude. We mention the case of Melchizedek, 
who also is the central topic of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
He did not belong to the elect people, and still he was 
wonderfully prepared and highly advanced as the High 
Priest of God. Further we may mention the Magi, the 
wise men from the East, referred to in the second chapter 
of St Matthew. ‘They were probably representatives of 
the Zoroastrian religion, deeply religious and prepared 
in a special way by the all-embracing spirit of Christ. 
They at once were ready to take the long pilgrimage and 
_ to offer their typical oriental sacrificial gifts, gold, incense 

and myrrh. 

Let us also remember that the faculty of being able 
to grope, search and feel for God, is not something which 
we have from ourselves. It is given us from God, yea 
it is the great reality behind the expression, that we are 
‘ created in the image of God.’ It belongs to our inner- 
most God-given structure. Compare the deep words 
of St James, in the fourth chapter, fifth verse : ‘ He yearns 
jealously for the spirit He set within us.’ 


Finally, I may be permitted to say a few words about 
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the experience gained through the last twenty years, 
mostly spent in very close contact with thousands of 
outstanding religious men in the Far East (Buddhists, 
Taoists, Confucianists, people belonging to the many 
different syncretistic societies, etc.). Many of them have 
stayed with us for months and years here at our Christian 
monastery on T'ao Fong Shan, and many we have met 
on our journeys to the Buddhist centres and sacred 
mountains. Some of them have become baptised 
Christians, a considerably greater number have not 
joined the Christian Church but continue to feed upon 
the words of the New ‘Testament and are bound to 
Christ our Lord in deep admiration, affection and love. 
These people have been acting as a vanguard for us in 
our work. ‘They style themselves spontaneously * Tao- Yu,’ 
i.e. “ Friends in the Tao’ (Logos). Christ is for them 
the full realisation and incarnation of the wonderfully 
rich ‘T'ao-idea, which holds the supreme sway in all the 
three religions in China (Buddhism included). 

How has that change come over them? How has 
Jesus Christ become the centre of their lives? Briefly 
stated, in this way: (1) They were all searchers for the 
truth and through the religious experiences in their 
former religion more or less prepared for the great day. 
To use the Johannine word: ‘Every one that is of the 
truth heareth My voice.’ There was therefore a remark- 
able, spontaneous response to the words of Christ. In 
many cases it was just the Gospel of St John which 
gave them the solution. 

(2) In not a few cases these searchers for the truth had - 
very special difficulties in regard to the idea of the one, 
personal God. In these difficulties they were greatly 
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helped by the Johannine utterance in the Prologue, 
verse 18 : ‘ The only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath declared Him,’ and by the fact 
stated, that God created the world through His Son, the 
eternal Logos. 

(3) With regard to the Trinity they were also greatly 
helped by the Johannine idea that Christ will not leave 
us as orphans, He is coming again as the Holy Spirit, 
the all-embracing paraclete. 

(4) The Johannine statement about the new birth, 
which conditions the entrance into the Kingdom of 
God gives also a wondrous thrill to many of the pilgrims, 
who through years of meditation in lonely cells and 
strenuous pilgrimages to the holy mountains and the 
great masters have been searching in vain to get that 
unspeakable experience of ‘ breaking through ’ for which 
they are dreaming and longing. 

Summa Summarum. What I have experienced through 
these many years in the sacred hours of conversation 
with these people has given me the profound conviction 
that Christ has been working everywhere through all 
the ages. We should, therefore, gratefully and joyfully 
use the material which He Himself has prepared for the 
coming of His Kingdom. ‘That the result is genuinely 
right is also clear. For Christ Himself has given us the 
criterion: ‘ Ye shall know them by their fruits ’ (Matt. 
vii. 16) : a circle of people who through faith in the Lord 
have been set free from sin, fear and bondage and are now 
enthusiastically giving up their lives in service for Him. 
As stated at Tambaram at the plenary session: ‘ 'The 
emphasis on the all-embracing activity of Jesus Christ, as 
well before as after His incarnation, found in the Gospel 
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of St John is of the greatest importance with regard to 
world mission work. Undoubtedly this emphasis had 
very much to do with the stupendous success of Christian 
mission work as we see it in the second century after 
Christ, that is to say, just during the years following the 
appearance of the Fourth Gospel. 

I am convinced that a new understanding and a wise 
application of the missionary thoughts emphasised by the 
Gospel of St John also in our times would inaugurate a 
new and successful epoch, especially in the old culture 
lands of Asia. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO NON- 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Al Gr HoGce Di Dee Debit. 


F intention I have, in choosing the caption under 
which to make my contribution to this volume, 

used the singular instead of the plural, that is, ‘ faith’ 
instead of ‘faiths’ or religions. I have done so not 
because I think it is possible to discuss non-Christian 
faith without discussing non-Christian faiths but for the 
sake of stressing the fact that there are two. questions 
inviting consideration and not one only. ‘There is the 
- question which Dr Kraemer has discussed explicitly and 
at length. What is the right attitude to those complexes 
of spiritual, ethical, intellectual and social elements 
which we call the non-Christian ‘ religions’? But there 
is also the question of the right Christian attitude to 
what I have called ‘ non-Christian faith,’ or what Dr 
Kraemer calls, at p. 111,1 ‘the religious life as present 
in the non-Christian religions.’ As it is present in the 
Christian religion, the religious life is a life ‘ hid with 
Christ in God.’ Can there be, within the non-Christian 
religions, in those for whom their religion is a living 
personal possession, a life which, although without 
Christ, is yet somehow a life ‘hid in God’? Is it in- 
dispensable for a right attitude in missionary approach 


1'The page-references in this chapter, unless otherwise stated, are 
to The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. 
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that one should be expectant of finding, among genuine 
adherents of other religions, men of God for whose 
non-Christian faith one should feel not mere respect, nor 
even merely admiration as for a fine product of human 
culture, but religious reverence ? Is there any such thing 
as a religious faith which in quality or texture is definitely 
not Christian, but in the approach to which one ought to 
put the shoes off the feet, recognising that one is on the 
holy ground of a two-sided commerce between God and 
man?’ In non-Christian faith may we meet with some- 
thing that is not merely a seeking but in real measure a 
finding, and a finding by contact with which a Christian 
may be helped to make fresh discoveries in his own 
finding of God im Christ ? 

_ For my own part I am convinced that the answer to 
these questions must be in the afhrmative. Does Dr 
Kraemer agree with that answer? My impression is 
that he inclines to the afirmative, but with the hesitancy 
that must always go along with assent to what is per- 
plexing or paradoxical. Certainly any Christian who 
accepts the affirmative answer has on his hands the 
problem of discovering how to reconcile it with the 
scriptural conviction: ‘neither is there salvation in 
any other.’ But I am sure that there must be many 
readers of Dr Kraemer’s book who will wonder whether, 
for him, the perplexingness of the afhrmative answer 
does not amount to paradox. Does not his general 
attitude to non-Christian faiths or religions tend to 
exclude the possibility of anything really deserving the 
name of non-Christian faith by suggesting that these 
religions are a purely human phenomenon, a seeking* but 
not a finding, not an experience of Divine self-disclosure ? 
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Is it only the careless reader of his pages who will 
be left with the impression that the predominant trend 
of his thought is towards holding that while Chris- 
tianity is a gift from God, all non-biblical religions are 
exclusively the product of a human ‘religious con- 
sciousness ’ ? 

I have used here the expression, ‘ predominant trend,’ 
because I am not prepared to suggest that it is more 
than this. I do not know whether the measure of per- 
plexity in which, after diligent study, I remain as to what 
precisely is Dr Kraemer’s attitude to non-Christian 
religions is occasioned by some failure of intelligence on 
my own part or is due to his not having wholly escaped 
speaking with two voices, one more Barthian than 
the other. And I think it might be of real help to 
others besides myself if Dr Kraemer would take 
occasion to clarify ambiguities by defining severally his 
attitude to non-Christian faiths and to non-Christian 
faith. 

In respect of non-Christian faiths one reads at p. 285 
that these are ‘the product of man’s great efforts in the 
field of religion. . . . Empirical, historical Christianity, 
although its fundamental position is very different, has 
also to be viewed largely as a specimen of human effort 
in the field of religion, and therefore to be brought into 
line with the other religions as expressions of human 
spiritual life.’ Is it through oversight, or of deliberate 
intent, that the qualifying adverb, ‘ largely,’ occurs only 
in the second of these sentences and not also in the first ? 
At p. 145 Dr Kraemer has referred to ‘the rash and 
erroneous identification of empirical Christianity with 
the revelation in Christ.’ Is it equally rash and erroneous 
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to identify other religions with their empirical forms, or 
are they, as Christianity is not, merely phenomena 
belonging to ‘the relative sphere of history’ with no 
basis in a Divine initiative of self-disclosure ? There is | 
an allusion, at p. 108, to ‘the petrifaction of faith and > 
church life into which the Christian Church slips as 
easily as other religions fall short of their original stimult.’ | 
Is it, for Dr Kraemer’s thinking as for mine, natural to 
presume, at least in the case of those religions which have 
shown any spiritual greatness, that the occurrence of 
those ‘stimuli’ was providential, and that chief among 
them was the gracious Divine response to the human 
seeking of some man or men whose life was ‘hid in 
God’? I do not forget that Dr Kraemer has written 
(p. 126f.): ‘The religious and moral life of man is 
man’s achievement, but also God’s wrestling with him ; 
it manifests a receptivity to God, but at the same time 
an inexcusable disobedience and blindness to God... . 
To indicate systematically and concretely where God 
revealed Himself and wrestled and wrestles with man in 
the non-Christian religions is not feasible. Every effort 
to do so is hazardous.’ Hazardous certainly ! indeed, to 
pass the judgments involved in a systematic and concrete 
indication would be irreverent presumption. But from 
a writer whose preoccupation with the concept of ‘ re- 
velation ’ (understood in a Barthian sense) tends to make 
him represent Christianity as not only supreme among 
religions, but solitary, until he does not shrink from the 
terribly drastic assertion (p. 113): ‘The Christian” 
revelation places itself over against the many efforts to 
apprehend the totality of existence ’ (as though the other 
religions were mere attempts at a philosophy !), I should 
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welcome an express and deliberate denial of the adequacy 
of a purely humanistic conception of the non-Christian 
faiths. 

For my own part I am persuaded that it is radically 
wrong for the missionary to approach men of other faiths 
under a conviction—no matter how sincerely humble 
that conviction may be—that he and his fellow-believers 
are witnesses to a Divine revelation, while other religions 
are exclusively the product of a human ‘ religious con- 
sciousness.” What is this ‘ religious consciousness ’ ? 
An abstract concept belonging to the psychologist’s 
stock in trade. For the specific purpose of psychological 
science it may be permissible to substantiate this abstrac- 
tion into an existent factor possessed of causal potency. 
But in concrete fact is not the so-called universal religious 
consciousness just the universal manifesting of a human 
response (for the most part a deplorably crude, wayward 
and reluctant response) to God’s continually active 
endeavour to reveal Himself to man? And if so, is not 
every religion founded on what is, in some sense, revela- 
tion—on a more or less effectually penetrative, even if 
sometimes only microscopically penetrative, Divine 
effort of self-disclosure ? 

If, now, this be the actual fact, ought we not to re- 
cognise the necessity, in the case of every religion, of | 
drawing a distinction corresponding to that which Dr 
Kraemer draws in the Christian case when he writes 
(p. 61), regarding the Christian ideas, concepts and 
experiences which have been engendered in the course 
of history by God’s repeated initiative of self-disclosure 
that ‘ they are never adequate to or to be identified with 
the revelation from which they flow. The ideas and — 
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concepts are derivations from and not the genuine 
content of this revelation ’ ? " 

This distinction is, to be sure, an elusive one to handle— 
so elusive indeed that perhaps one should speak rather 
of postulating it as a guiding principle than of concretely 
‘drawing’ it. To draw it in the concrete would mean 
setting down on one side the content of the revelation 
in which a religion is grounded and on the other the 
ideas and concepts derived from apprehension of this 
revelation. But it is impossible to set down the content 
except by expressing the content. And (unless, indeed, 
we return to the old ‘ intellectualist ’ view that ‘ revela- 
tion” means a Divine communication of truths and 
ideas) we must admit that it is equally impossible to 
express the content of a revelation except as we ourselves 
clothe it in ideas and concepts which fuse together the 
content of the revelation and the interpretation of it by 
the apprehending soul. To dream of expressing without 
at least beginning to interpret is as vain as to hope to 
seize ‘ matter’ without ‘form.’ When it is by an act of 
historical ‘ intervention’ that God reveals Himself, the 
aim and significance of the act as the holy and infinite 
God conceives it, and as sinful and finite man apprehends 
it, can never be identical and may be seriously discrepant. 
Even within the religion of biblical realism, therefore, 
the telling of the ‘ tale about the wonderful things God 
has done ’ (p. 72) must involve the intrusion of a fallible 
human element into the revelation as apprehended and 
witnessed to. But if the inevitableness of this intrusion 
must be recognised even in the case of biblical religion » 
where the revelational content is so rich and abundant, 
we must be prepared to allow for a much more disturbing 
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or distorting degree of intrusion in the other cases. Now 
this admission has what is, in the present context, an 
important consequence. It implies that what we Christians 
cannot but regard as the unsound and misleading character 
of the religious and philosophical conceptions, in which 
the founder of a non-Christian faith couched his message 
to his fellow men, does not require us to deny that a divine 
activity of self-revelation had any part in the creation of 
that message. And, conversely, it implies that a readi- 
ness to believe that in the rise and development of non- 
Christian religions there has been at work the graciously 
patient, obstructed but not wholly thwarted, striving of 
God to reveal Himself is to be carefully distinguished 
from an expectation of finding, among the doctrinal 
tenets of such religions, pure fragments of divinely 
revealed truth. Whether to Christian faith or to non- 
Christian, God reveals Himself; He does not reveal 
ready-made truths about Himself. And the thought and 
language in which a man expresses to himself or others 
his apprehension of that supernatural self-disclosure has 
to be human thought, human language—always defective, 
sometimes gravely distorting. 

In India, for example, what of divine truth and reality 
has, owing to the initiative of the self-revealing God, 
succeeded in shining through to man is all inevitably 
stained by the medium of monistic tendency through 
which it has had to break. Missionaries eager to find 
‘points of contact’ have, therefore, grave need of Dr 
Kraemer’s warning about the danger involved in regarding 
the system of thought, by means of which non-Christian 
faith has expressed and interpreted its apprehension of 
God’s real self-manifestation, as a source from which to 
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borrow elements for the construction of an ‘ adapted ’ 
Christian theology. Christian and non-Christian faith 
may not—indeed, I believe, cannot—be wholly ‘ in- 
commensurable’ (to borrow Dr Kraemer’s strong ex- 
pression) ; but when the reference is to Christian and 
non-Christian faiths, in the sense of systems of thought 
and life, we must concur with his judgment (p. 139) 
that ‘ points of contact in the real, deep sense of the 
word, can only be found by antithesis.’ Also we must 


appreciate the true insight which is the ground of this 


_ judgment. ‘Every religion,’ he writes (p. 135), ‘is a 


living, indivisible unity. Every part of it—a dogma, a 
rite, a myth, an institution, a cult—is so vitally related 
to the whole that it can never be understood in its real 
function, significance and tendency, as these occur in the 
reality of life, without keeping constantly in mind the 
vast and living unity of existential apprehension in which 
this part moves and has its being.’ It may be somewhat 


_of an exaggeration to speak of an achieved unity instead 


of an inevitable and persistent process of unification. I 
doubt, for example, whether Hinduism can be rightly 
called an organic unity. But even if the ingredients 
which have entered into it from so many sources and at 
so many times remain imperfectly unified, they all have 
suffered impregnation with the dye of a monistic 
mysticism. And this dye has become so ‘ fixed’ as to 
render it doubtful whether any strands of Hindu con- 
ceptual thought can be safely woven into the web of an 
Indian formulation of Christian doctrine. 


If there be in truth any such thing as a religious life 
which is not faith in Christ and yet is ‘ hid in God,’ 
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then determination of the right attitude to this non- 
Christian faith has for the missionary or evangelist even 
greater importance than determination of the right 
attitude to non-Christian faiths. For his attitude to the 
former inevitably colours the method and spirit of his 
approach in the everyday work of evangelism, whereas 
definition of his attitude to non-Christian fazths or 
religions is something forced on him chiefly by the 
exigencies of apologetic and controversy. 

To be really a Christian is to be one who feels that 
but for Christ he could have no hope either for the world 
or for himself. Therefore, non-Christian faith .is a 
subject of sincere perplexity for the Christian. Why, 
then, am I so convinced of its actual existence ? Most of 
all because I am sure that I have really met with it. I 
have known and had fellowship with some for whom 
Christ was not absolute Lord and only Saviour, who 
held beliefs of the typically Hindu colour, and yet who 
manifestly were no strangers to the life ‘ hid in God.’ 
There are many missionaries who can testify the same. 
Dr Kraemer himself writes (p. 129): ‘ One will often 
meet representatives of the non-Christian religions who 
justly fill one with deep reverence, because they represent 
in their whole life an extraordinary degree of devotion 
to the reality of the world of the spiritual and eternal ’“— 
shall we not say, who are outstanding examples of a 
faith which gives substance to things hoped for, and who 
have been enabled by God to come to God, believing 
‘that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him’ (cf. Heb. xi. 1, 6)? It is true, as 
Dr Kraemer adds, that we cannot but be disturbed at 
noting how deficient this non-Christian faith is prone 
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to be in a sense of the marvel of forgiveness. But can 
there be no real two-sided communion with God at all 
until this grace has been acquired? Is it always present 
at the beginning of even a Christian life in God? ‘The 
whole Church is under a great debt to Barthian theology 
for the emphasis it has laid on aspects of the Christian 
faith which were being feebly held or even denied— 
aspects, moreover, in respect of which it is specially 
difficult to find anything in other ‘ specimens of religious 
life ’ that is at all commensurable. Where else than in 
Christianity shall we find anything which begins to 
approximate, in devastating and renovating potency, to 
the presentation of the spiritual verities offered in 
Romans i-viii? No Christian is spiritually mature 
until the portrayal, in those chapters, of our inexcusable 
guilt, of our moral perversity and impotence, of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and of the releasing power of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, has become an eloquent 
expression of his own experience. But is a man not a 
Christian at all until he is at home in those chapters ? 
Does not the Christian life begin whenever a man is 
enabled by Christ to roll on God whatever is at the 
moment his most disabling burden, even if that burden 
be still of a rather ‘ this-worldly ’ sort? Is it not fellow- 
ship with Christ, as He daily bears for us whatever is our 
felt burden, that gradually moulds us into a likeness to 
Him which makes our burdens change their quality? 
Does not Dr Kraemer himself report, as a verdict of 
missionary experience (p. 345), that ‘ not the conscious- 
ness of sin brings men to Christ, but the continued 
contact with Christ brings them to consciousness of 


sin’? Is there no continuity of nature, but a sheer 
VOL. I.—9 
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incommensurableness, between the religious life of the 
Christian child who trusts the Father with his childish 
troubles and that of the mature saint in whose daily life 
of trust in God justification and sanctification stand 
incomparably in the first place? And if there be con- 
tinuity there, is it safe to affirm an absolute discon- 
tinuity or inherent ‘incommensurableness’ (cf. p. 83) 
between faith that is typically Christian and faith that is 
still apart from Christ ? 

As a striking illustration of the difficulty of maintaining 
any such affirmation it may not be amiss if I venture to 
set down side by side a fine description by Dr Kraemer 
of what it means to live by the Christian faith, and some 
quotations from a self-revealing statement issued by 
Mr Gandhi to the public during his fast in connection 
with the recent Rajkot trouble. It would be idle to try 
to discount the relevancy of my citation by suggesting 
that Mr Gandhi is not a Hindu but an unprofessed 
Christian ; for while it is true that Christ and Chris- 
tianity have helped to make of him the kind of Hindu that 
he is, there can be no denial of the fact that much of his 
thought is definitely non-Christian and that it is through 
Hindu forms that he chiefly derives his spiritual nourish- 
ment. Let us first hear Dr Kraemer (p. 82): ‘ To live 
by the Christian faith means to have the light of eternity 
in one’s eyes, and to stand in the world, the object of 
God’s saving and renewing activity, as His co-worker 
in service and love.’ And then let us listen to Mr Gandhi: 
‘I have no recollection of a single experiment of mine 
in fasting having been a useless effort. In addition, I 
had the experience of priceless peace and unending joy 
during all those fasts, and I have come to the conclusion 
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that fasting, unless it is the result of God’s grace, is 
useless starvation, if not worse. . . . He who has urged 
me to undertake the fast will give me strength to go 
through with it; and if it is His will that I should still 
live for a while on this earth to carry on this self-chosen 
mission of humanity, no fast, however prolonged, will 
dissolve the body.’ ‘The notes here struck are not 
identical, but do they belong to incommensurable types 
of spiritual music ? 

Yet if not, the perplexity to which I have made refer- 
ence has got to be faced. And it is much more than a 
difficulty of reconciling convincing fact with seemingly 
contrary proof-texts. ‘Neither is there salvation in 
any other’ is a scriptural saying which does no more 
than give pointed expression to what the converted 
sinner feels to be the unescapable reading of his direct 
experience in coming to God in Christ. It is not merely 
that he has found all things made new. Many a Hindu 
who has attained ‘ realisation’ of God, whether by the 
more theistic or the more monistic path, has testified to 
a similar newness. It is that, for the Christian, Christ 
is SO woven into every bit of the newness, as not only 
its presupposition but its constitutive essence, that were 
Christ taken away, the ‘new creation’ would dissolve. 
‘Salvation’ has acquired for him, through direct ex- 
perience, a richness of meaning of which he had had no 
prior conception ; and it is self-evident to him that thzs 
salvation—salvation in what he now realises to be the only 
adequate sense of a term he may have often used—is 
inextricably bound up with Christ in its every feature. 


It is easy to exaggerate the difficulty in so far as it 
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rests only on recollection of scriptural passages. Did 
our Lord declare: ‘No one cometh unto the Father 
but by Me’ (John xiv. 6); ‘ Neither doth any know the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal Him ’ (Matt. xi. 27)? Yes, but the words 
are, ‘cometh unto the Father, ‘know the Father.’ He 
did not ask us to believe that, except through Him, no 
one can come to God—that apart from faith in the Christ 
who once walked on earth, no degree of fellowship, no 
really two-sided commerce, is possible between God and 
man. Nor did He Himself believe this, else could He 
never have made His pregnant use, in silencing the 
Sadducees, of that Old Testament citation: ‘I am the 
God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob.’ It was of that wonderful simplicity of fellowship, 
with all barriers down, which was our Lord’s own new 
way of knowing the Father, that He was thinking when 
He said that none but Himself could reveal the Father, 
and that except through Him none could come to the 
Father. And the saying, understood in this its actual 
sense, is simple truth. Neither for the Hebrew saints 
nor, I think, for any non-Christian saint, has the term 
‘ Father,’ as used of God, carried the wealth and simple 
directness of meaning that it had for Christ and ought to 
have for every Christian. 

Or again, what of the saying in Acts iv. 12: ‘ Neither 
is there salvation in any other; for there is none other 
name under heaven, given among men, whereby we must 
be saved’? Must a willingness to admit the possibility 
of a life ‘ hid in God’ but not rooted in faith in Christ 
prevent us from joining in this early Christian afhrma- 
tion? Quite the contrary! If God be willing and able 
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to hide ‘in the secret of His tabernacle ’ some—perhaps 
many—who have not yet ‘ learned Christ,’ this gracious- 
ness of God towards men, like all His graciousness, is 
morally conceivable only because of the Name that is 
above every name. Only because of Calvary can it be 
holy. Such a graciousness of God towards men, who 
have not yet learned the utterness of penitent self-con- 
demnation which Christ alone can create, involves a 
degree of patient, forbearing mercy towards sinners 
that can be compatible with an implacable wrath against 
sin only in the God of whom our Lord’s sacrifice unto 
the death on the Cross is the expression. 

To treat the difficulty that is under discussion, however, 
as if it were simply a matter of proof-texts is to take far 
too narrow a view. ‘The perplexity is more than theo- 
logical. For the foreign missionary, and for every 
Christian who has fellowship with spiritually-minded 
non-Christians, it affects the whole problem of intentional 
or conscious witness-bearing. How may one presume 
to make an evangelistic approach to a man regarding 
whom one ashamedly wonders whether, without Christ, 
he is not leading a life more ‘hid in God’ than one’s 
own? And there are cruder forms of what is substantially 
the same misgiving which are not uncommon. Why 
should one feel ‘a religious concern’ at all in respect of 
anyone who so clearly is already a ‘man of God’? And 
if, within non-Christian faiths, such fine levels of spiritual 
life can be reached, why should Christian effort be 
directed towards getting men to change their religion 
instead of to make progress within the religion they 
already profess ? 

Naturally one cannot have spent a working lifetime in 
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missionary endeavour among Hindus without having 
been constrained to come to terms with the issue which 
such doubts and hesitations reflect. If I now venture 
to set down the outcome of my own past reflections, it 
is only because, whatever be its short-comings and 
however lacking it may be in originality, it is clear-cut 
enough to be likely to provoke question or dissent, and 
thereby to advance discussion. But what releases my 
own mind from the perplexity I have been describing 
amounts to a general point of view, and so the statement 
which follows must range pretty widely afield. 


To me it has seemed that, running as a central strand 
throughout the whole Bible, there is the incredibly 
glorious message that Almighty God is the kind of Father 
who longs to make of His human children little comrades 
and is ever taking the initiative towards that end. This 
revelation was apprehended first in the restricted form 
of a will of God to make covenant with a chosen people. 
As thus narrowly conceived, it was peculiarly liable to 
be misconstrued by sinful human perversity as a morally 
easy-going Divine favouritism, and the whole history of 
God’s dealings with Israel, as interpreted by the prophets, 
is the story of His patient but inflexibly persistent en- 
deavour to show how costly must be the blessedness of 
being chosen for fellowship with a Divine Comrade. 
An Amos, with his devastating oracle: ‘ You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth ; therefore will 
I punish you for all your iniquities, seeks to evoke a 
realisation of what that fellowship must cost the little 
human comrade. A Hosea is helped by his own tragic 
domestic experience to apprehend dimly what it must 
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cost the Divine Comrade. The vision of a New Covenant 
in Jeremiah casts a flood of revealing light upon God’s 
will to make Himself known not to the nation only but 
directly to each individual Israelite, in a reconciled life 
of spontaneous, eager service. And the New Testament 
completes the revelation in its testimony of the new birth 
through which, and through which alone, men of all 
peoples may be individually recruited into the New 
Israel of the New Covenant. 

Again, it was out of the assurance of trust in a faithful 
Divine Comrade, as this faith was led by God into 
deeper apprehension of His majesty and universal reign, 
that there were born, amid the travail-pains of the 
struggle with the problem of evil, those great concepts 
of the world’s Creation and Fall, of a Messianic Age 
and a Messianic King, a Suffering Servant, a Resurrec- 
tion, a Son of Man, which became the vessels into which 
God was able to pour His supreme revelation when He 
sent the Son into the world. 

To this root-certainty of a God who is so great as to 
have room for, and be capable of, comradeship with the 
little, and who yearns to bestow and enjoy this comrade- 
ship, we Christians must cling if we are to be faithful 
to the biblical revelation. ‘The intellect is unfaithful to 
this revelation when its preconceptions about Divine 
Sovereignty and Infinitude makes it boggle at combining 
with God’s yearning ‘ to bestow ’ a yearning ‘ to enjoy.’ 
I cannot but feel it to be an incongruous intrusion of 
‘rationalism’ into Barthian theology when I find it 
said: ‘ Doubtless we only understand the love of God 
for man, or primarily, in the general sense, for a reality 
distinct from Himself, when we regard it as free, un- 
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beholden love which does not rest on a need,’ ? or when 
Dr Brunner writes: ‘ God does not love that which is 
precious to Him; He does not love in the sense of 
Eros, that is, as searching for or finding value, but His 
love consists in giving value.’? How do such assertions 
consort with the more daring faith of oracles like Isaiah 
Ixii. 5 ; Zeph. iti. 17 ; Mal. i. 17 ? Can one imagine our 
Lord Jesus thus cautioning us against taking completely 
in earnest the conception of God as Father ? , 
Now, when we do take this central biblical revelation 
in earnest, what inferences follow regarding communion 
between God and man. Does a human parent have no 
communion at all with a child until the time when 
germination of concepts begins to render spoken inter- 
course possible ? Does parental tending and succour 
and quick responsiveness not make the infant dimly 
sensitive to the presence of a reality different from the 
mechanical ? And if we cannot assent to these negatives 
in the case of the natural family, must we assent to them 
when man—even adult man—is the infant and God the 
parent? Must we draw a sharp dividing line, and 
affirm that there is nothing deserving the name of ‘ re- 
velation ’ until man has found himself addressed, in a 
rational ‘ encounter ’ of mind with Mind, by a Word from 
God ? Can exemption from the crudeness of corporeality 
possibly constitute a handicap for the Almighty Father ? 
Can the Fatherly love of the Creator be dreamed to have 
denied itself all means of making to primitive man the 


1K. Barth, Church Dogmatics, vol. I. pt. i., ‘ The Doctrine of the 
Word of God,’ p. 158—(Dr Thomson’s translation). 

* At p. 160 of his contribution to the volume in the Oxford Con- 
ference series on The Christian Understanding of Man. 
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degree of self-disclosure which the mother makes to her 
infant by corporeal fondling, checking, tending? Is 
there no ‘ revelation,’ no initiative of approach, no active 
divine playing on the human psychical instrument, 
when the sense of the numinous is evoked by hair’s- 
breadth escapes, merited disasters, or the contemplation 
of the mysterious, the vast, the beautiful? How this 
can be so may puzzle our philosophy, but in real fact is 
it not-as certain as that God is active love? . 

In the human family again, when the stage of spoken 
intercourse has been reached, there is much of what 
really is parental self-disclosure in words that fall short 
of, or even misconstrue, the truth. ‘ Why do you press 
the switch to get the light?’ ‘So that the fairies may 
run up the wire and light the bulb.” Does not that 
answer give the child a much better inkling of the truth 
than any more scientifically correct explanation? ‘ Why 
do you say “ No” when I so want you to say “ Yes’ ?’ 
How often must the truest answer intelligible to the 
young mind be very far from giving the really deter- 
mining reason! And when the apprehension which the 
Heavenly Father helps the human soul to reach of the 
meaning of what He does, and the purposes which move 
His Will, is crude and in many ways far astray, are we 
to say that there has been no revelation, no self-disclosure ? 

In the human family the time arrives when the youth 
gets his schooling. ‘There is so much of the tragic in 
the drama of the great Revealer’s ‘ wrestling ’ with the 
human will, when man has reached the stage of explicit 
thought and responsible self-direction, that the simile 
of ‘school-days’ furnishes but a poor analogy. Yet 
although God certainly is no mere Pedagogue who 
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fundamentally does not create anything new but assists 
in and guarantees the self-unfolding of the human spirit 
in the sphere of religion (to quote from Dr Kraemer’s 
protest, at p. 117, against the view of Lessing), can we 
possibly discard the idea of the great Teacher when we 
study the ways of God, the Revealer? And surely for 
any learning, whether from God or from man, there 
must be some self-unfolding of the spirit of the pupil. 
Even on the plane of ordinary sense-cognition knowing 
is never a mere passive looking-at but is always the 
result of an activity—an active looking to see whether the 
sensibly ‘ given ’ is actually what one’s tentative surmise 
suggests, or is something different. Both the formation 
of the surmise, and the looking to see whether, are bits of 
human self-unfolding, while the way in which the 
sensibly ‘ given’ confirms or rejects the surmised inter- 
pretation or construction is the real object’s activity of 
self-disclosure. Similarly on the religious plane (at 
the stage of explicit thought) God can be known only 
by him who seeks Him, only by the soul that is asking 
questions arising out of an earnest practical quest. And 
God can make a positive revelation of Himself only to 
him who asks questions that are pertinent—questions 
that are not so wide of the mark as to render the answers 
‘Yes’ and ‘ No’ equally far from the truth. So, if God 
is to be the Self-revealer, He has to be also the ‘Teacher 
whose constant aim it is to evoke in the human soul the 
right kind of seeking. He has to be always trying to 
guide the cultural development of man towards evolving 
the nobly directed quest and the pertinently framed 
question. Part of the meaning of human history up 
to the Incarnation was that in it God was developing the 
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kind of human concepts (e.g., the Hebrew concepts of 
‘the Kingdom of God,’ the ‘ Messiah,’ the supernatural 
‘Son of Man’ and the ‘ Suffering Servant "—the Greek 
concept of the ‘ Logos’) that would enable men to 
apprehend conceptually, without a radical degree of 
distortion, His perfect expression of Himself toward our 
race in the medium of action and personality. It was in 
the Mediterranean world that this conceptual develop- 
ment came to fruition. If we look, instead, at India, 
we see conceptual thought persistently following a very 
different direction, so that human apprehension of 
God’s eternal activity of self-expression has there had 
to suffer always from grievous distortion. Does not this, 
perhaps, help us to understand why, when the Word 
was made flesh, this took place in the Mediterranean 
world ? India was not yet ready to apprehend, and to 
become the herald of, such a complete revelation. But 
although it was not in India that the Word was made 
flesh, this does not imply that the Word did not come to 
India at all—that there was there no revelation, no 
progress whatever in the great 'Teacher’s school. 

Still using the imperfect analogy of boyish youth and 
development, we may draw from parental yearning for 
fellowship one more hint as to the conditions of revela- 
tion and human communion with God. What is the 
gravest obstacle to the growth of a comradeship between 
human father and son? Is it boyish wilfulness—the 
urge to independent self-assertion ? Or is it not rather 
distrust ? Of wilfulness in his son, a father can more 
easily be tolerant, for that of which it is an unlovely 
expression may yet be moulded into force of disciplined 
personality. But distrust does parental love a deeper 
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wrong. Distrust on the part of a son not only wounds 
the father’s heart but excludes all confiding revelation 
of his mind and will. Can we suppose the case different 
with the Divine Parent, if we take in earnest the con- 
ception of the Father in Heaven? Is the root-sin really 
human self-assertion, an engrained desire of man to be 
himself God? Must not that which offers our Father 
the cruellest affront, and opposes the hardest barrier to 
His self-revealing advances, be disbelief in His love and 
refusal of confiding trust ?! If trustful faith is the spring 
of obedience and goodness, must not sin have its root 
in distrustful unbelief ? Out of that comes self-assertion. 
The man who discounts all heavenly protection must 
needs look after himself. 

At any rate no note is more dominant in the Bible, 
and above all in the teaching of our Lord, than that faith 
is the man-ward condition of receiving God’s richest 
blessings. Because He loves, He will give, without 
being trustfully entreated, the gifts that every one has 
the capacity to receive, the sunshine and the rain that 
any man, good or bad, can appreciate. But spiritual 
blessings—that of being treated as ‘little comrade,’ of 
having revelation of His mind and purpose, of being 
trusted with ‘ the powers of the age to come ’"—for such 
giving there is a necessary condition. ‘ Without faith 
it is impossible to please Him; for he that cometh to 


1T cannot help thinking that the theology which to-day is im- 
pressed above all by the impious rebelliousness of sin betrays thereby 
that it is once again setting Divine Sovereignty above Divine Father- 
hood. If it were true that the deepest and most Christian insight 
into the exceeding sinfulness of sin is a conceiving of it as religious 
lése majesté, would the Lord’s Prayer have run, ‘ Forgive us our 
debts’? 
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God must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him.’ 

Now, in a world that is full of enigmas, this belief 
that He is can often be difficult. It is a simple thing to 
bask in the moonlight when the sky is clear, but when 
clouds have drifted between, we must either wait for 
them to pass or change our standing-ground. So, when 
the enigmas of life becloud the soul’s direct vision of 
God’s shining, there is needed a search for a new point 
of view. ‘There must be the quest for a doctrinal concept 
that will, by resolving or evading the enigma, restore 
some experience of His radiance. The doctrinal theory 
may really avail to render this service without possessing 
absolute truth. It is enough that it enables us to see 
past what is for us, for the time, the obscuring medium. 
When the enigmas that oppress us change their form, 
the doctrines needed to remove the interruption in our 
experience of God’s shining must be different. And 
when Christ quickens us to perceive in its truth the 
supreme enigma—the appalling fact of sin—no doctrine 
will suffice but that of His atoning sacrifice. 

To change the figure—a sleep-walker may safely cross 
a chasm by the narrowest of shaking planks. He is too 
absorbed in his dream to realise the full threat of the 
gulf beneath. But let him wake and he will fall. Now in 
soul and conscience men are prone to be as inappreciative 
as the sleep-walker of the abysses they think to pass. 
And so it may befall that, by narrowest and crookedest 
of doctrinal bridges, they win across the gulf of doubt 
to that trustful and obedient faith which the Father loves 
to reward. But when once Christ has stirred them to 
wakeful perception of the engulfing depths that divide 
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the guilty conscience from trust in God’s liberty and 
readiness to forgive, then by no other bridge than His 
Cross can they win again to ‘ joy and peace in believing.’ 
Where Christ has not yet been spiritually apprehended, 
there may be other ways than He to the trust in God 
which enables our Heavenly Father to bestow on a man 
some measure of communion with Himself. But when 
Christ succeeds in unveiling for any man the judgment 
of God on sin, in this very act He cannot help making 
Himself, for that man, the one and only way. Christ is 
the only way to God that can remain permanently a 
thoroughfare. 


Starting from the biblical revelation of Almighty God 
as a Father who longs to make of His human children 
little comrades, and is ever taking the initiative towards 
that end, I have now completed a series of inferences 
regarding communion between God and man. It will 
be readily intelligible how the general view which has 
resulted helps to relieve or dispel the misgivings which 
disturb many a Christian witness-bearer when he meets 
examples of a life which, though without Christ, is yet 
hid in God. Even to such non-Christians we may, 
without presumption, proclaim our Christian witness. 
Even regarding them we may rightly feel a religious con- 
cern. For, first, their communion with God, though 
real and two-sided, is precarious. ‘The sleep-walker 
may awake. Or to use the earlier metaphor—the winds 
of intellectual and cultural progress may alter the shape 
of the clouding enigmas, until the doctrinal standpoint 
held no longer lets the light of God through. And further, 
their companying with God through life, though it may 
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shame many a Christian by the strength of its grip of 
His guiding hand and the power which His grasp gives 
them to surmount obstacles and escape snares, misses 
so much of what we know that the Father wants to say 
to them. Their preconceptions cloud His meaning. 
If only we could help them to understand better Him 
whom they and we adore, we could have the privilege 
of enabling those who, without clear understanding, have 
held so tightly to Him, to win far ahead of us in intimacy 
of fellowship. 


There remains space for one concluding observation 
only. I think that none of the admissions which this 
chapter has made entails any lessening of the uniqueness 
which Dr Kraemer’s book has so powerfully claimed for 
the Christian Gospel. But here that uniqueness has 
been presented differently. It is not here afirmed, as 
Dr Kraemer’s line of discussion at least appears to suggest, 
that Christianity is unique because it is created by the 
occurrence of revelation. Without the revealing initiative 
of God there would be vo religions. Christianity is unique 
because of the unique content of the revelation of which it 
is the apprehension and product, and to which it bears 
witness. And that content must win conviction by its 
own direct appeal, by its illuminating and renovating 
power. It cannot depend for acceptance on a proof— 
impossible to supply—that it has been communicated 
to man by what is really, and is not merely conceived 
as being, Divine revelation. 


THE BIBLICAL VIEW OF RELIGION 
K. HARTENSTEIN 


Te. famous chapter four of Kraemer’s book deals 

with the attitude towards the non-Christian 
religions. We shall limit ourselves to dealing with this 
chapter only. He shows three fundamental issues in 
wrestling with this problem. The non-Christian religions, 
he says, are not a sum total of separate ideas, but are 
all-inclusive systems of life, rooted in a religious centre, | 
at the same time embracing a system of culture and a 
structure of society and state. Further, he says that 
Christ is the ‘ crisis ’ of all religions, of the non-Christians 
as well as of empirical Christianity. We have to study 
these religions in the light of the Revelation of Christ. 
Therefore—and this is his third point—the missionary 
attitude excludes all feeling of superiority because to be 
a Christian means always to be a forgiven sinner and to 
feel in joint liability with all members of non-Christian 
religions, as well as to stand very firmly and steadfastly 
for the only and whole truth of Christ in whom God has 
disclosed and revealed Himself as the Way, the ‘Truth 
and the Life. ‘The missionary attitude is therefore ‘a 
combination of downright intrepidity and of radical 
humility.’ But he deepens the problem in making it 
clear that the members of the non-Christian religions are 
human beings created in Ate a image and corrupted 
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by sin, men in a state of fundamental disharmony, as are 
all men on earth, according to ‘ biblical realism.’ And 
therefore he defines his special task in dealing with non- 
Christian religions as being ‘ in the light of the Christian 
Revelation to lay bare the dialectical condition, not only 
of the non-Christian religions, but of all the human 
attempts towards comprehension of the totality of ex- 
istence ’ (p. 125). This, he says, is the great and im-,; 
portant function of what in dogmatics is called, “ General 
Revelation ’ or ‘ Natural Theology.’ He has derived his 
thesis from the Bible, but, as he says, he was unable for 
lack of space to give detailed references. ‘This essay tries 
to meet this deficiency and to support and to underline 
what Kraemer has said with regard to this point, drawing 
upon the whole of the Holy Scriptures. What is the \ 
attitude of the Bible in dealing with the non-Christian — 
religions in the light of the revelation of God in Christ ? 


The Usage of Language in the Bible 


1. It is very important to note that the Bible entirely 
lacks the term ‘religion.’ This word has its special 
story. It is very often used in the sense of piety by Cicero 
in De natura deorum and has been transferred from this 
Latin use into the catholic ecclesiastical language, 1.e. 
by Lactantius and Augustine. Here ‘ religion’ means ' 
that people are tied to the highest reality by Creation, 
or that God has bound up men to Himself, that they 
may serve Him and obey Him. In the later stages of 
the Catholic Church the word religio and religiosus has 
come to mean the special spiritual life of the monk. To 
climb up to the high commandments of the Church is 


impossible for the ordinary man. The monk alone is 
VOL. I.—IO 
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able to live a religious life, to realise a spiritual existence. 
The Reformation totally changed the meaning of the 
words, because Luther destroyed the idea that the life 
in the monastery is on a higher level of Christian realisa- 
tion and a guarantee of salvation. He uses the biblical 
term ‘ faith, true faith in Christ.” And the Church is the 
body of people who truly believe in Him. Religio means 
only the whole of Christian doctrine and life. He uses 
religio Christiana as religio vera versus all religiones 
falsae, the Christian religion in which he believed as 
well as the Roman Catholic religion. Religio is used to 
express the whole of the outward form of a Christian life 
in faith and truth. And if he uses the term religio Chris- 
tiana he thinks that this regio is the only true one 
because it is religio Det, 1.e. the religion whose content 
is the Revelation of God in Christ. ‘The term ‘ revela- 
tion’ as well as the term ‘ faith’ are much more em- 
phasised by him. It was the period of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries which finally determined the 
meaning of religio and ‘ religion’ as we use that word 
to-day. ‘This was a period of active opposition and revolt 
against orthodoxy and confessional barriers. ‘The thought 
of the day ran very distinctly in terms of a common 
religious attitude and consciousness which is shared by 
all mankind. Christianity is only a special manifestation 
of human religion. Christianity is nothing essentially 
different from the other religions, though it may be the 
highest form or the deepest fulfilment of the common 
religious values of the world. So it is quite clear that 
this word has in itself a meaning which inclines to lower 
the character of the truth of the biblical message, and to 
smooth down the fact of revelation, a fact which, we 
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\ hold, can in no way be compared with religious mani- 
_festations in the other religions. According to biblical 

' realism the revelation of God in Christ is the only fact by 

_ which the true God has revealed Himself truly, by which 
therefore all religions have to be tested and examined. 
| Kraemer’s book is the great attempt to rediscover the 
biblical attitude of ‘ Revelation’ versus ‘ religion,’ and 
to go back behind many centuries to the original attitude 
of the Reformation, to the reality of Jesus Christ, who is 
the crisis of all human religions. But to take a step so 
bold as this, a deep foundation is needed. We have to 
try to lay bare the fundamental attitude of the biblical 
writers about the relation between God’s self-disclosing 
actions and the world of religions. 

2. If the Bible fails to use this word so commonly 
used in theology and church life, what are the terms the 
Bible uses for these problems? ‘The Old Testament 
speaks in its first chapters only about Man as the creation 
of God in His own image, but at once separated and 
alienated from his Creator by sin. ‘The first chapters of 
the Bible speak therefore about Adam as the type of 
human nature in its fundamental disharmony, being 
God’s creation and at the same time corrupted by sin 
and constantly prone to assert his self-centred and dis- 
ordered will against God. ‘These chapters speak in the 
common sense of men as a whole. In Genesis x. 5 the 
term ‘ Gentiles’ is used, emphasising the fact that God 
has not created a uniform mass of human beings, but a 
lot of characteristic types of nations, ‘ divided in their 
lands.’ But from the twelfth chapter on throughout 
the Old Testament there is a very distinct difference 

. between am and goyyim, in German Volk and Volker, in 
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English ‘ people ’ and ‘ nations’ or ‘ gentiles ’ or “ heathen.’ 
As substitute for goyyim we have also leom which is 
translated by ‘nation’ and ‘ people,’ and the word 
umma which is also translated by ‘ nation’ and ‘ people.’ 

What does this mean ? 

’ God has elected out of the nations one nation, His 
nation, His people, and has transferred unto Israel the 
mystery of His holy will, law and eternal promise. He 
has started His kahal, His assembly, His ‘ congregation ’ 
as the English Bible says, into which He has implanted 
His holy word by the fathers and the prophets. Beyond 
this assembly of God, His people, there are the vast 
multitudes of nations, gentiles and heathen, what we 
would call to-day the world of non-Christian religions. 
Now it is very interesting that the English Bible transla- 
tion uses for am, as applied to Israel, almost exclusively 
‘people,’ a very vague and common word (people 
1835 times and nations only 17 times, twice folk), 
surely in the sense of ‘ people of God.’ For goyyzm the 
English Bible translation uses nations (373 times), 
heathen (142 times), gentiles (30 times) and people 
(1z times). We shall deal only with the words nation, 
heathen and gentiles. 

The world of human beings is, according to the biblical 
realism, a world of nations, of types characterised by 
language, history, blood and race. But at the same time 
these nations are gentiles or heathen, terms which clearly 
state that these nations have a religious centre and that 
this centre is based upon religious facts outside the 
assembly of God, beyond the limits of God’s people. 
It is a very remarkable fact that the Bible speaks about 
the world of religions, of the goyyim, in this double 
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sense as nations and heathen simultaneously. The New 
Testament is clearer and simpler in its use of terms. 
For am it has, according to the Septuagint, /aos which is 
afterwards used for the Christian ekklesia. It is trans- 
lated by the term ‘ people’ only. The term goyyim in 
the New ‘Testament is also according to Septuagint 
translated by ethne which is translated by the term 
gentiles (93 times) and nations (64 times). ‘The term 
‘heathen’ is only used five times and disappears more 
or less entirely in the New ‘Testament. 

To sum up: The Bible does not use the term ‘ re- 
ligion,’ but on the one hand ‘ people of God,’ on the 
other hand ‘nations’ and ‘ gentiles,’ and we have to 
think over the meaning of this. 


Interpretation of Religion in the Bible. 


1. If we deal with the problem of religion in the 
Bible, we must quite clearly and frankly admit that we 
have left aside the base of comparative religion, of what 
we call the scientific interpretation of this problem. ‘To 
leave it aside means in no way to despise it, in spite of 
many wrong views which have entered by this branch 
of science into Christian theology. The science of 
comparative religion has, and here we fully agree with 
Kraemer (p. 108), fostered a spirit of fairness and honesty 
towards non-Christian religions, and has undermined all 
superiority feeling about our own religion. It has opened 
our eyes to the stagnation and petrification of our-own 
spiritual life as well as to the common religious con- 
sciousness of men. We have gained a much clearer idea 
of our own religion as having much in common with 
others, and have seen on the other side the religions of 
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the world in their deep experiences and high aspirations. 
It has helped therefore to a clear theological self-criticism 
and repentance, and to differentiate quite clearly between 
the human structure of the Christian religion on the 
one side and on the other its uniqueness and the incom- 
parable content of God’s revelation in Christ. 

But in getting rid of this base of the science of 
comparative religion, we try to restore and rebuild the 
original attitude of biblical realism. We are thankful 
for the service which science has rendered to us, but we 
must try to rediscover how the Bible deals with this 
question in order to gain a clear theological point of 
_ view, obedient to the message of the Bible to see and to 
‘judge, to understand and to criticise the world of religions 
in the light of the revelation of God. What we desperately 
need for mission and Church is an evangelical study of 
religions, a theological view of the history of religions. 
Very little has been done in the realm of theology, and 
our great scholars have left us without answer and help 
in regard to this problem. We have to find our way 
anew to support and to undergird what Kraemer has 
seen in a very clear and inspired vision. 

2. How does the Bible regard men? The first chapter 
of the Bible shows us the project and design of creation. 
God, the Sovereign and Lord, has created the world 
and man by His almighty word and powerful act. God 
is the Lord and Creator, man is the creation, created by 
God. as a responsible being to listen to Him and to obey 
His law, to make his decisions in freedom for God. 
Therefore St Paul is right in telling us that God has made 
Himself manifest and shown His glory by the creation 
of man and even in his conscience (Rom. i. 19-20). He 
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is manifest in His work. He has not left Himself without 
witness. ‘The universe has been created to praise God 
and to glorify His Godhead. 

But this fundamental project and design has been 
thoroughly destroyed from the side of men. Man has 
made himself autonomous and dispensed with the 
order of obedience and humility. He wanted to be his 
own lord, to ‘ be as God’ (Gen. i11.). This fundamental 
act of revolution and rebellion against God has broken 
the primal order of the creation. Now the relation between 
man and man, between brother and brother is destroyed 
(Gen. iv.). The relation between man ‘and woman has 
become the dark place of passion and despair (Gen. 111. 
iv. ff.). ‘The barrier between the human world and the 
realm of the spirits has been broken and the bad spirits 
have entered; have even intermingled with human 
beings (Gen. vi.). And therefore the order of the King- 
dom of God and the kingdoms of the world have been 
crushed down, because humanity wanted to make itself 
a name and to build a city and a tower, ‘ whose top may 
reach unto heaven’ (Gen. xi.). We have to understand 
these very old stories in their symbolic language as basic 
facts of what we would call heathenism, man’s own 
religion, human beings’ own attempt to grasp the totality 
of life, to build up a culture without God, to erect a 
world by its own physical and spiritual power. This 
sinful rebellion of the creation against the Creator is the 
fundamental fact upon which the whole world of human 
religion has been built up. Religion in the sense of 
biblical realism means the deification of man and there- 
fore the humanisation of God. ‘The ‘ ego’ of the creature 
has asserted itself against the holy will of God and has 
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freed itself from the bonds of the freedom into which 
it has been created. The effect of this basic fact has 
ended in the slavery of man to the spirits and demons, 
to sin and death. ‘That is the comprehensive view of 
the Bible with regard to humanity, that behind all men’s 
thoughts and decisions there lies an initial decision against 
their Lord, the religious revolution against the holy 
God. Therefore St Paul is quite right in saying that 
“when they say, God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful . .. but have worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator’ (Rom. 
i. 21-25). And the effects are that men became fools, 
‘changed the glory of God into an image made like the 
corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed beasts and 
creeping things,’ filled with all unrighteousness and 
wickedness, ‘ haters of God.’ ‘Therefore the whole 
religious world is under God’s punishment and judg- 
ment, under the power of sin and death. All the world 
has become guilty before God. 

But that is only one side of the case. On the other 
side Genesis ix. shows that God has not definitely 
destroyed human nature, but has established His Covenant 
with every living creature. He has revealed His patience 
with man, waiting again and again ‘that they should — 
seek the Lord’ (Acts xvii. 27), for in Him, the Creator, 
in the future as in the past, ‘ they live and move and have 
their being ’ (Acts xvii. 28). He did not cease to be and 
to remain their God and has again and again withheld 
His judgment until the day came when God’s own and 
only image, His holy Son, entered the world and died 
as the Crucified for their religious sin, re-establishing 
the Kingdom of God on earth, rebuilding the primal 
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orders of obedience and love, of humility and faith. But 
also with regard to men the Bible shows quite clearly 
that they know that there zs a God, that they seek His 
face, that they erect an altar for the unknown God, 
confessing that they do not know who God really is. 
The groping of man towards God is therefore simul- 
taneously an acknowledgment and a denial of Him. 
‘Why do they seek the God who has made Himself 
manifest to them ?’ (Acts xvii. ; Rom. ii. 1; 1 Cor. i. 21- 
24). ‘ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now ’ (Rom. viii. 22), showing by this that 
they know they have left the true God and are driven 
again and again to go back to seek Him, to discover Him 
anew. ‘They suffer from their trespasses and through 
fear of death are ‘all their lifetime subject to bondage ’ 
(Heb. ii. 15). 

To sum up: The Bible expresses quite clearly a 
dialectical attitude of God towards men. They are His 
creatures and He remains their Lord in patience and 
mercy. But on the other hand His wrath is revealed 
upon them because of their rebellion against their Lord, 
and it is only the fact of the crucified Son of God, where 
the free love and abundant mercy of God break through 
His wrath and judgment, that saves humanity. And on 
the other side the Bible expresses a clear dialectical 
attitude with regard to men. Men are God’s creatures 
and remain in this state. But they have left the primal 
orders into which they are called and have tried to deify 
their own creation, to become as God. So they try to flee 
away from God and yet they are powerless to leave Him, 
and they feel bound to seek and to go back to their 
original status. ‘They make their own images, denying 
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the manifestation of God rendered unto them. ‘They 
glorify the world, the blood, themselves, serving them- 
selves as God. But this very phrase ‘ as God ’ shows their 
original knowledge of God, that they are unable to get 
rid of Him by whom they were created. ‘Therefore the 
Bible describes man as in a state of conflict, tension and 
disharmony. ‘To be man means to be in disharmony 
with God and with oneself. So men are always running 
away from God and in the same moment driven back 
to Him, their original home and holy order. ‘That is the 
fundamental biblical view of humanity, or rather of the 
religious position of humanity before God. 

3. We have spoken thus far only of God and man, 
of the situation of men before God. And now we have 
to face the problem why the Bible speaks so plainly 
about nations, gentiles and heathen with regard to 
humanity. We shall try to make it clear. 

(a) It is absolutely wrong to think in the terms of 
the old orthodoxy which has always tried to speak about 
Christianity as the source of light, about the religions 
as the world of darkness. The problem is much more 
complicated. Why are human beings called nations ? 
Why are the gentiles and heathen called nations? I 
think there are three reasons. First: God has not 
created a uniform mass, but nations, types characterised 
by distinct, special and different languages, culture, 
history, blood and race. ‘The message of the revelation 
of St John shows that these nations, kindreds, people 
and tongues (Rev. vil. 9) have a special meaning, perhaps 
importance also, for God’s purpose with the world. God 
willed that there should be nations, and not undiffer- 
entiated human beings. We have to take this fact very 
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seriously in dealing with the peoples of the earth in our 
mission work. Each has its own distinctive language, 
its peculiar attitude towards soil and home. ‘There are 
laws and customs, characteristic vdlkische Ordnungen as 
we call them in German. It would be futile to think 
that christianisation means denationalisation, a serious 
mistake that has often been made in the past. What God 
has created in His richness and comprehensive might 
we have to acknowledge, and to sow the seed of the word 
into the very soil of the particular nation to which we are 
called. 

(5) ‘The fact that the Bible speaks about nations 
shows us that, as Kraemer has clearly proved, non- 
Christian religions have produced a comprehensive 
system of culture and civilisation, of state and order. 
It is a very superficial view if we think about religions 
only in terms of ideas, values and cults. ‘These gentiles 
are nations. Their life revolves round a particular 
centre of religious facts and basic truth. But out of this 
centre there has been developed a whole system of 
thoughts and customs, of culture, civilisation, language, 
art, a whole structure of life and existence. ‘That is the 
reason why mission work means the impact of God’s 
message not on an individual religious being only, not 
even on a system of ideas, but on a nation, on a com- 
prehensive reality, on a whole which, if it is really in- 
fluenced by the Christian message, will be permeated 
through and through by this message without losing its 
characteristic type of peculiar nationality, philosophy and 
culture. 

(c) The fact that the Bible speaks about nations, 
that gentiles are also called nations, shows us that we 
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have to look upon these people not only as prodigal 
sons, but as human beings who are closely related to 
us, who exist together with us as God’s creatures. They 
are men as we are men. ‘The Bible asks us to look upon 
them as human beings who laugh and weep, who love 
and hate, who live and die, who sin and think for to- 
morrow like ourselves. All true approach towards non- 
Christian religions means to approach nations, means to 
approach human beings like ourselves, under the same 
promise, which all share who bear a human face. 

We think that it is of the highest importance to realise 
that the Bible speaks about nations in speaking about 
gentiles and heathen. 

4. But let us take the other side of the problem. The 
Bible speaks about gentiles and heathen in speaking 
about nations. ‘There are two lines of thought in the 
Bible in dealing with this side of the problem. ‘The 
gentiles have soiled and contaminated themselves with 
bad customs. ‘They did not remain under God’s ordin- 
ances. [hey served images and idols. ‘They know 
nothing of God’s law. ‘They rebel and rage against the 
Lord. They wear that covering cast over all people, the 
veil that is spread over all nations (Isa. xxv. 7). They use 
vain repetitions and seek all worldly things. ‘They need 
to be illuminated because they walk in darkness and in 
their own ways. ‘They have not the law of God and are 
without Christ, aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
strangers without hope, without God in the world. . 
Therefore God is their judge, His wrath and punishment 
is revealed upon them. The people of God is called to 
expel them and not to join them in any way. ‘They 
are a temptation for the assembly of God and it is ex- 
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horted to dispense with them, not to have any inter- 
course with them and no agreement with idols. 

But there is a second line, when the Bible speaks about 
the nations as gentiles and heathen. It is the message 
of the psalms, the prophets and the apostles. They 
are called to praise God and to glorify Him, because He 
is their Lord, ‘ the God of the gentiles also ’ (Rom. iii. 29). 
They are the object of God’s mercy, and the apostles 
and prophets are called to proclaim His message to them. 
‘They repent and turn again to the law of faith. They 
turn to the true God who has sent to them His salvation. 
The obedience to the faith shall be proclaimed among 
all nations and the time shall come when the fulness of 
the gentiles will come into God’s folk (Rom. xi. 25). 
The prophet John sees in his beautiful vision a great 
multitude, which no man could number, among all 
nations and people standing before the Throne and the 
Lamb. Gentiles and heathen are human beings under 
the great promise that God will approach and seek them 
with the only purpose to save them and to share with 
them abundant salvation. 

This twofold biblical view shows quite clearly the 
twofold situation of human beings as creatures of God 
and rebels against God. It is very remarkable that the 
Bible is as explicit in condemning heathenism and showing 
it as a revolution against God, as in treating the heathen 
as human beings under God’s patience and promise, 
waiting for the hour that Christ will enter into their 
house to seek and to save the lost. 

To sum_up: The problem of gentiles and nations 
is a a special aspect of what the Bible tells us about the 
relation of God towards men. And we cannot under- 
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stand what the Bible says about nations and gentiles 
without thinking at the same time of what it says about 
the situation of men before God. ‘The approach of the 
Gospel to the non-Christian religions is a special example 
of the approach of the Gospel to humanity, to the world 
as a whole. If we understand the purpose of God with 
His creation we are able to understand the special problem 
of the attitude of God towards nations and gentiles, 
towards the non-Christian religions. 

5. We shall try to make the problem clearer in dealing 
with the question of God and gods in the Bible, in order 
to understand the deeper meaning of the first command- 
ment, ‘I am the Lord Thy God. ‘Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.’ The Old Testament makes a 
clear distinction between images and idols on the one 
side, the gods of the gentiles on the other side. Images 
and idols are called elilim which means ‘ of no value.’ 
These things are the work of the hands of men and there- 
fore pass away without eternal quality. It is very re- 
markable how the prophets Isaiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk 
and others mock and deride all who worship idols and 
images. 

It is another thing with the gods of the gentiles. The 
Old Testament speaks about the true living God as the 
Lord of the Hosts. He is higher than heaven and 
earth, the Creator of the whole, and all His works are 
made to stand at His disposal, to obey and to praise Him 
(psalmsand prophets). At the same time He is the 
judge of the corrupted creation and He will come to 
destroy all powers on earth and in heaven which have 
opposed Him in the times of the world. Therefore God 
is called very often ‘ God of gods ’ (Deut. x. 17, parallels), 
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This term points out the fact that His creatures—sun, 
moon, stars and all the host of heaven—are worshipped 
by the gentiles as gods, in the same way as the non- 
Israelitic deities are called gods, like Baal, Ashera, 
Moloch and others. ‘The gods of the gentiles are powers 
with limited reality, because they are God’s creatures. 
They have some power in themselves, but they are not 
true gods, they are, as St Paul says, the elements of the 
world (Gal. iv.). The gentiles worship also beasts and 
men, demons and fallen angels. It is very remarkable 
that the New Testament especially prohibits very strongly 
the worship of these fallen angels (Col. ii.; 2 Cor. xi.), 
because it knows that behind all these powers there 
stands Satan, who has his own angels and powers, his 
exousiat as the New ‘Testament says. ‘ Jesus Christ has 
come that He might destroy the work of the Devil’ 
(1 Cor. ii. 8). The gods of the gentiles are demons, bad 
and diabolic spirits. They have a limited reality, they 
are something, but they do not share the power of God 
Almighty. ‘Therefore St Paul says on the one side that 
these gods are nothing, but on the other side he says 
that they are something, ‘ called gods as there be gods 
many, and lords many—but there is but one God’ 
(1 Cor. vii. 5-6). The gentiles in worshipping these 
idols and gods are under the holy God’s punishment and 
curse which can only be abolished through the coming 
of God’s living Son Himself. 

From these facts we have to learn that the Bible utterly 
condemns all worship of idols which have no reality at 
all in them, but in the same moment condemns all 
worship of gods which are something, but are creatures 
of God like sun, moon, stars, like wind, thunder and 
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earth, like stones, mountains and trees. And third, the 
Bible condemns very strongly the worshipping of all the 
bad spirits, this chaotic multitude of superhuman beings 
which have had their power from the beginning, since 
men have separated themselves from the true God, 
existing and working in the occult world between God’s 
Kingdom and the world of men. ‘There is only one way 
to overcome all these mighty powers of the corrupted 
creation, that is the victory of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
alone redeems men from the domination of these transitory 
powers and reconciles the world with Himself. He has 
become the victor over all these spirits, fallen angels and 
demons and has subdued them under His holy power. 
He has taken their power from them and pressed them 
to serve Him alone until His day comes on which they 
will have lost all their mighty power in heaven and 
earth. 

It is very important to see that nations or gentiles have 
fallen into the hands of the false gods, worshipping 
creatures, abandoning and fleeing before the one true 
God who is the Creator of all. Therefore the whole 
missionary task is nothing else than to proclaim the 
victorious message of Christ as the Lord of all and the 
mighty impact upon this whole transitory world of 
unclean and untrue spirits. All true mission work is a 
kind of exorcism through the powerful and victorious 
word of Christ. 

We may sum up: The biblical view of religion is only 
a special view of the relation between the holy God as 
the Creator and the Redeemer of the world, and the world 
in its utterly disharmonious situation, as His creation 
but corrupted by sin. And the deepest sin, the sin of all 
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sins, is the religious one by which men have created their 
own creation and idols, worshipping the false and untrue 
gods, fleeing and seeking simultaneously the face of the 
true God. Therefore we have to speak, with regard to 
our problem, in the common categories of God and world, 
of Lord and man. But there is a special situation because 
God did not create a uniform mankind but multitudes 
of nations, each one with its peculiar character as a 
special type of the whole. And these nations are at the 
same time called gentiles or heathen because they have 
misused their existence as nations and have become 
religious bodies, each nation worshipping its special 
gods, spirits and idols, forming thus a multitude of 
religious deformations and caricatures, developing a 
whole system of worship and doctrine under the sway of 
superhuman powers, to overcome which God has sent 
His Son. In the light of the Revelation all these religious 
types are utterly wrong, but they show both ‘ la misere 
et la grandeur de homme,’ the deep longing and groping 
of human soul towards the holy God, and also his constant 
running away from His face in blindness and rebellion 
against God. ‘Therefore Emil Brunner is quite right 
in saying that the history of religions proves that man 
cannot dispense with God, but is compelled to come 
_back again and again to Him, for whom he is groping 
and longing, but that he has lost the only one who is the 
true God. Therefore the worst idol bears witness to 
something of the mystery of the holy God who has created 
all nations. But in the same sense the history of religions 
is, as Calvin says, a continual fabrication of gods and 
idols, is the history of ‘idolology’ in which men are 
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to belittle God and His world. Again Emil Brunner says 
that every god bears the face of the godless ‘ ego ’ of man 
projected into the world of absolute values. ‘This twofold 
view of the Bible about the gentiles corresponds 
exactly with the twofold explanation of the Bible about 
man who is revealed in the light of the Bible in his 
utmost disharmony. 


These last sentences lead us to the very practical 
question how the missionary ought to deal with non- 
Christian religions, with the whole world of heathenism. 
We fully agree with Kraemer in his fundamental saying 
that every missionary needs the twofold attitude of 
downright intrepidity and radical humility, or as he 
says (p. 129): ‘ The relation of the Christian Church 
to the world is the combination of a prophetic, apostolic 
heraldship of truth for Christ’s sake with a priestly, 
apostolic ambassadorship of love for His sake.’ We 
shall try to explain these sentences a little more. 

‘Two ways of dealing with the non-Christian religions - 
are blocked for a true missionary. The first we would 
call the aggressive way of superiority, the second we 
may call the sympathetic approach to non-Christian 
religions. ‘The first is wrong because it forgets that the 
missionary himself is a saved sinner called out by the 
word of God from that very world of gentiles from which 
we all come. And on the other hand it forgets that 
the missionary deals with a world which has remained 
God’s Creation, with men and women who have lost 
their divine origin, but still are looked upon by God as 
His prodigal sons. ‘The second way is impossible for 
us because it forgets that the missionary is the bearer 
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of the absolute message of Salvation, presenting the one 
Truth of the redeeming love of God in Christ. There- 
fore we need a new, a third way in our approach to the 
non-Christian religions, the biblical one, saturated with 
the fulness of biblical views. We may try to describe 
this third way by three aspects. 

(a) The biblical way to approach non-Christian 
religions is the way of true translation. We are called 
to transfer the message of Christ into the very world 
of the non-Christian religions. For that purpose the 
missionary needs a thorough knowledge of the language, 
of the religious ideas, of the totality of life and existence 
of the gentiles. He has to try to come as near as possible 
to this world by the way of utmost humility and self- 
denial, by patience and love, by learning and listening 
to the deepest needs of men. ‘This way is the contrary 
of all ways of wrong religious superiority and security. 
It is always being forgotten that even the missionary is 
only the instrument in the hands of God, a saved sinner, 
privileged by God’s mercy to continue the work of 
Christ. 

(5) The second aspect of this biblical way of ap- 
proach we would call the way of a sincere and human 
attitude towards the others. As we have seen above 
we take the gentiles so seriously that we look upon them 
as our fellow men, as men like ourselves, who share with 
us, between birth and death, all human thoughts and 
experiences, all human actions and sufferings. We 
need an extreme measure of patience, love and com- 
passion towards these people, even in the most trivial 
things of their life. A missionary needs continual study 
of the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle of St Paul 
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to the Corinthians, where he speaks of just this charity 
which is the only attitude towards a lost world. 

(c) And the third aspect of biblical approach we 
would call the way of radical decision. ‘ We are bold 
enough,’ says the group at ‘Tambaram, ‘ to call men out 
from [other religions] to the feet of Christ.’1 What 
does this mean? Nothing else than to transfer the 
sentence of death to the religious world, a comprehensive 
call to get rid of the whole world of the religious thinking 
and acting of the gentiles, a message to leave the burning 
house of the ancestors, an uncompromising ‘ No’ to the 
totality of their former existence. It is only possible to 
describe this fact by the symbol of life and death, because 
Jesus Christ has really died for the world and has really 
overcome Death by His Resurrection, that we may share 
with all others this way of Christ, this way of radical 
decision. But also here it is most important to note that 
the missionary ought to be an incarnation of humility, 
a humble student of this unknown world of non-Christian 
religions without losing a single point of the compre- 
hensive new and radical message he has to present to 
this world. This biblical way of approach is therefore 
a very dangerous one. ‘The life of a missionary is a 
perilous life. He is always in danger of losing his way 
on the right hand by getting a superiority feeling towards 
the others, and to lose his way on the left hand by getting 
an inferiority complex in regard to his message, identify- 
ing himself with the highest religious values of the gentiles. 
To escape both dangers the missionary needs the leading 
and protecting hand of Christ for every step of his way, 
to approach this lost world with downright intrepidity 


1 See pp. 200, 210. 
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with regard to his message, and with radical humility 
with regard to his personality. To proclaim truth in 
humility, that is the central task and the lifelong work 
of a man who is called to be an ambassador of 
Christ. 


BETWEEN HOCKING AND KRAEMER 
WALTER MarsHaALL HorToNn 


ANS I reflect upon the issues raised at ‘Tambaram with 

regard to our Christian attitude toward the non- 
Christian religions, my mind continually reverts to the 
contrasting impressions made upon me by two successive 
journeys through mission lands: one through India and 
the Far East in 1932, following close upon the trail of 
Professor Hocking and the Laymen’s Commission ;_ the 
other last year, on my way to ‘Tambaram through 
Australasia and south-eastern Asia, with Kraemer’s 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World as my 
constant travelling companion. 

In 1932 my chief concern was to gain some first-hand 
insight into the meaning of the non-Christian faiths, 
which had hitherto existed for me only as chapters in 
text-books on the history of religion. I found to my 
pleasure—for it is always pleasant to be able to think 
well of one’s fellow men—that there were many features 
of the non-Christian faiths that I could not only tolerate 
but like and admire. I found also that Professor Hocking’s 
eager and sympathetic appreciation of the good in oriental 
religions had created such a favourable impression upon 
the leaders of non-Christian thought and life that their 
doors were flung wide open to any subsequent Christian 
visitor who might come in the same spirit, and I was 
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men of good will. A procession of the non-Christian 
leaders whom I met under these happy auspices files 
before my mind’s eye as I write: in Cairo two Muslim 
professors ; in Bombay a theosophist and a Hindu social 
reformer ; in Lahore a Bahai leader and a saintly advocate 
of the Arya Samaj; in Calcutta a distinguished Hindu 
philosopher, not arrogant in his beliefs, but gentle and 
humble ; stretching from Burma to Japan, a long line of 
Buddhist monks, only a few of whom could expound 
their way of life intelligibly to me, but almost all of 
whom had an air of serenity and universal compassion 
which made me feel like kneeling and asking for a 
blessing. 

At Burnell Olds’s Okayama mission, in a group of 
Shintoists, Buddhists and Christians assembled for 
honest sharing of their best, I met a Buddhist priest 
whom to this day I persist in regarding as my brother in 
Christ. He gave me a picture of a Bodhisattva—it is 
before me now, on the wall of my study—which to him 
perfectly symbolised the spirit and attitude required by 
his simple creed: ‘to cleanse the heart of evil, and 
endeavour to make this world a kingdom of God.’ There 
is a faint smile of self-congratulation on that picture face, 
which reminds me of the great gulf that remains for ever 
fixed between Buddhist self-discipline and the Christian 
sense of God’s grace toward sinners ; but when I talked 
with the priest who gave me the picture, that gulf was not 
there. Differences of tradition seemed to vanish between 
us, as I have often felt them melting away between 
Christians of different communions at ecumenical 
gatherings, and our souls met in something less tangible 
and definable than forms of speech and thought, but 
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infinitely more real and authoritative. If I belong in 
any sense to the Body of Christ, then he does, too. It 
would be blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, the Wind 
of God that bloweth where it listeth, for me to deny my 
Buddhist brother his place in that Body. When I ventured 
to say as much to a group of Christians in Kobe the next 
day, I was sternly reminded that ‘there is none other 
Name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved’; but I thought to myself that I would rather 
have the Spirit without the Name, than the Name 
without the Spirit. 

Experiences like this made me readily receptive to an 
idea which had already emerged at the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council, but which was 
to be much more clearly and drastically expressed in the 
Laymen’s Report: the idea that in their combat with 
the secularism and materialism that have engulfed the 
modern world, all religious men of whatever faith are 
natural allies, who should enter more and more consciously 
into relations of comity. To be sure, I was impressed 
with the remark of a missionary from Assam, that if the 
Laymen’s Commission would only take time to visit a 
frontier mission and see for themselves what dark powers 
of cruelty and superstition confronted the Christian 
forces in such places, they would talk less lightly about 
comity between religions. But it seemed that against the 
superstitious degradation of any religion, the higher 
forms of that same religion might always be invoked ; 
and between the higher forms of all religions there was 
considerable convergence, if not actual harmony. I 
remember saying to Burnell Olds that it was a confirma- 
tion to my Christian faith to find it shared at certain 
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points by men who had reached the same convictions 
independently along other paths. To realise this unity 
periodically, in inter-religious fellowship, was no denial 
of the more unique elements in Christian faith, any more 
than it was a denial of evangelical faith to have fellowship 
with Orthodox and Catholics on the basis of our common 
Christianity, or with Jews on the basis of our common debt 
to the prophets. 

Looking back now upon this whole way of thinking 
about other religions, from the point of view to which 
my recent journey has led, I am conscious of a consider- 
able change of perspective. Some change in perspective 
would be bound to follow from the fact that, in prepara- 
tion for the Madras meeting, my attention was concen- 
trated this time directly upon Christian missions, as it 
was not before. But the alteration is more far-reaching 
than that alone would account for. 

One thing that has undoubtedly made a difference 
with me, as with many other people in the last few years, 
has been the rise of the new paganism. Especially in its 
nationalistic form, as the religion of ‘ blood and soil,’ 
the new paganism has made it plain that it stands in a 
relation of deadly antagonism to the super-national, 
super-racial message of the Gospel; and yet it is im- 
possible to mistake the genuinely religious character of 
the passion which animates it. Secularism here has met 
its match, if by secularism one means the pursuit of 
worldly goods and individualistic satisfaction, which 1s 
still so common in democratic countries. But if the new 
paganism is anti-secular, it is also anti-Christian. Here 
is one religion at least with which Christians cannot 
practise comity without imminent peril of denying their 
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Lord. Is it likely, one asks, that nationalism is the only 
religion of which this could be said ? Is it not dangerous 
folly to suppose that religion, as such, tends generally 
toward truth and goodness ? Is not religion a thoroughly 
bad thing when some relative truth, some limited value, 
is exalted to the absolute ? And what religion does not 
do this to some extent? : 

If the new paganism has made it clear that religion 
can be thoroughly bad and anti-Christian, it has also 
made it clear that the one really important point in any 
religion is its centre of ultimate loyalty. In a totalitarian 
State, every act and every thought is supposed to spring 
out of a central act of loyalty—‘ nothing outside the 
State, nothing against the State, everything for the State ’ 
—and it is precisely this totalitarian quality in the allegi- 
ance it requires that defines it as religious. But if every- 
thing in a religious system is thus determined and given 
a special character by its relation to the object of supreme 
loyalty, how much genuine comity can there be between 
the religion which centres in Jesus Christ and any religion 
which sets another final object of devotion in His place ? 
How can there be real identity between two beliefs or 
moral precepts or devotional attitudes, however similar 
they look at the outset, if they are integral to two rival 
religious systems, organised about two different centres of 
reference ? 

I do not mean to say that these questions raise insuper- 
able obstacles to all inter-religious fellowship and co- 
operation. What a Jew does in the name of Torah may 
be far closer—essentially as well as formally—to what a 
Christian does in the name of Christ, than a certain 
academic type of mind could conceive to be possible. 
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Many differences between religions are mere differences 
of verbiage and symbolism, which disappear when the 
meaning is rendered into another idiom. Yet it is a 
cardinal point of Christian faith that our supreme symbol 
of God, Jesus Christ, is no merely accidental symbol, 
to be altered at will into another, but an essential symbol, 
the express image of the ineffable Reality to which it 
points. ‘To attempt to become a Christian by accumu- 
lating points of agreement with Christian teaching, 
without ever coming to terms with Christ Himself, is to 
misconceive the nature of Christianity. 

It will be evident that my reflections on the new 
paganism were preparing me to appreciate some of Dr 
Kraemer’s views, even before I began to study his book. 
‘The same might be said concerning my reflections on the 
doctrine of Revelation. ‘The very word was absent 
from my theological vocabulary until a few years ago. 
I spoke of the need of a daring venture of faith, going 
beyond what our best knowledge and experience ration- 
ally implied ; but I often made it appear as though the 
quest of the ages was still unfulfilled, and one religion’s 
venture of faith was as good as another’s. ‘To-day, I 
could not honestly speak in such terms. The revelation 
of God in Christ, reflected in the prophets and apostles 
of the Old and New Testaments, now seems to me such 
a definitive answer to the problem of life that to follow 
other clues is like groping one’s way home across lots 
after a great highway has been built to one’s very door. 
I have even seen my way to an understanding of ‘Ter- 
tullian’s credo quia absurdum—a saying which used to 
horrify me. For the revelation of God in Christ zs 
‘absurd ’ from the standpoint of purely secular wisdom. 
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If it fulfils all knowledge, it first demands that our whole 
perspective upon it should be, if not inverted, at least 
radically converted. And so whatever has no touch of 
absurdity in it, nothing that in any way scandalises the 
secular mind, cannot be divine revelation. ‘This is a 
far cry from that view of revelation which regards it 
as the mere completion of reason—as though we got in 
sight of our true harbour under our own direction, and 
God then sent out a pilot to help us over the bar and into 
the right dock! No, no. It is our whole course that 
needs to be altered. 

This line of thought was greatly reinforced by what I 
saw and heard of actual missionary work in the course of 
my pre-T'ambaram travels. The work of the missionary 
is after all not merely to improve and instruct the men 
and nations to whom he is sent, but to convert them. 
He respects their personal and national integrity, and 
does not think of invading it imperialistically, but he 
can help them to self-realisation only through the path- 
way of self-surrender. This is most graphically illus- 
trated in the case of those aboriginal peoples whose 
culture has been saved only because they have abandoned 
its old religious basis and found a new one in Christ. 
If they had clung to the old basis and tried to assimilate 
a few Christian ideas and western improvements—which 
is exactly what they did at first—they would have perished 
utterly as a race. But accepting conversion at the very 
centre of their cultural life, they have found that many 
good old manners and customs about which they 
had reason to be alarmed have been re-confirmed and 
hallowed by the new faith. Christian revelation came 
to them at first in an uncompromising and threatening 
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guise, seeming to cut athwart their whole existence, as it 
did with the apostle on his way to Damascus; but in 
the end it saved their self-respect and preserved their 
cherished cultural values. 

What is so clearly true of missions to aboriginal peoples 
is also true of missions to the ancient civilisations of the 
East. ‘To civilised nations as well as uncivilised the 
Gospel declares, ‘ Ye must be born again.’ 'Troeltsch’s 
proposal that in dealing with the civilised peoples the 
missionary should abandon the motive to convert, and 
be content with ‘a measure of agreement and mutual 
understanding,’ helping these peoples to develop ‘ by 
means of their own interior impulses ’ 1—such a proposal 
is quite unacceptable, not because it wounds our western 
pride but because all civilisations and religions stand 
under perpetual divine judgment, and must be ready to die 
to self if they are to live again unto God. Nooneisatrue 
messenger of God’s Word who does not make this clear in 
the specific context of the civilisation to which he is sent. 

Now that I have these two different sets of impressions 
stored up in my mind, now that I have listened at ‘Tam- 
baram to the discussions between Dr Kraemer and his 
theological opponents—in which the contrast between 
my recent and my earlier impressions was constantly 
mirrored and illuminated—what is the conclusion to 
which I am led? Was I wrong with Hocking in 1932, 
and am I right with Kraemer now? So to put it would 
greatly over-simplify the truth about the state of mind 
in which I find myself—a state in which my Hocking-self, 
though chastened and corrected, has neither been put to 
flight by nor absorbed within my Kraemer-self, but 


1 Christian Thought, London, 1923, pp. 29-30. 
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survives and flourishes, sometimes quite at peace with 
my Kraemer-self, sometimes carrying on a lively cam- 
paign against the theological errors that appear to be 
implicit in Kraemerism. 

Is it possible for Hocking and Kraemer ever really to 
be at peace within one’s soul ? Can the Laymen’s Report 
be reconciled with biblical realism and Continental 
theology without making words mean the opposite of 
what they plainly do mean? In their full extent, of 
course, these positions are really different and incom- 
patible ; but it is important to note that over a wide 
territory they practically coincide. There is nothing in 
Kraemer, for example, to discourage that friendly and 
appreciative attitude toward men of other faiths, that 
eagerness to confer and co-operate with them in every 
way possible, which opened so many inviting doors to 
all who followed Hocking’s trail in 1932. Nor is there 
anything in Kraemer to encourage an attitude of arrogant 
imperialism or intolerant dogmatism. What Kraemer 
offers to non-Christian lands is no ready-made system 
of thought, no imposing—and invading—body of full- 
fashioned cultural patterns, but simply a piece of news 
of transcendent importance for all the world: the news 
that, as we do verily believe, God has shown mankind 
His nature and His will in a series of mighty acts cul- 
minating in Jesus Christ—His gracious life and sacrificial 
death and amazing victory and the shedding forth of 
His Spirit upon the Church. By this divine revelation 
all man-made religions—i.e. all existing religious move- 
ments, including ‘ emptrical Christianity,’ as Kraemer so 
often reminds us—are to be judged, and are actually 
being judged. 
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The present is perhaps the most favourable moment in 
several centuries for western missionaries to convey this 
good news to the eastern world with proper grace and 
due humility ; for western civilisation has turned its 
back upon the Gospel and is being punished for its sins. 
What Christ repeatedly has done for the West when she 
has repented and believed the good news, what He is 
doing for men all over the world to-day whenever they 
repent and believe the good news, what He may yet do 
for our planetary world culture if it repents and believes 
as the Roman world once did—all this it is now possible 
to proclaim to East and West alike without pride of 
possession or attainment, with complete humility and 
objectivity, as the one really good and trustworthy piece 
of news on which it is possible to stay our faith and hope 
in a world where incredible volumes of bad news are 
daily vomited forth from every printing-press and every 
radio. ‘lo keep such news to ourselves may have been 
excusable in a world which thought it was building 
securely for the future ; it is inexcusable when the world 
is groping in thick darkness and crying out desperately 
for light and guidance as it is to-day. 

In all this my Hocking-self agrees with Kraemer (if 
I do not mistake his meaning) without hesitation and 
with sincere enthusiasm. Hesitation begins when I 
confront Kraemer’s doctrine that the great eastern 
faiths are to be interpreted, in the main, as various forms 
of self-deification, resulting from man’s inveterate 
propensity to carry his drive for self-realisation up to the 
transcendent level, until at last he claims partnership 
with the gods themselves. Let us admit that this motive 
is widely active in the religious sphere, and that many 
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oriental theories of mystical identification with deity 
give almost perfect theoretical expression to this ego- 
inflating, paranoid tendency. But Dr Kraemer himself 
admits that the same sinful pride has played and is 
playing its part in the history of Christianity—let us say, 
in the claims of the Roman hierarchy, and in the utopian 
dreams of the more impetuous advocates of the social 
gospel. How then is it possible to draw so sharp a 
distinction as Kraemer draws between the prophetic 
religion of biblical revelation and all other religions, as 
though the former alone represented God’s word to 
man, and the latter were simply man’s vain and pre- 
sumptuous attempt to scale the heavens? If presumption 
and self-aggrandisement appear in Christianity, do not 
humility, awe, self-abasement in the presence of the Holy 
One appear in non-Christian religions, and are they not 
signs of a genuine though incomplete self-revelation 
of the divine Word, operative from of old in every 
land? 

I was glad to hear Dr Kraemer say, in response to a 
statement by Principal Hogg, that he considers God to 
have been wrestling with man’s presumptions and striving 
to break through into human life as truly in non-Christian 
lands as,in those which have been touched directly by 
Christian influences; but I was surprised and con- 
founded to hear him add that, in all the great expanse 
of human history and culture outside the biblical line 
of revelation, he could see only ‘ here and there,’ ‘ now 
and then,’ a faint gleam of something that might con- 
eeivably be interpreted as a genuine divine self-utterance. 
That men and nations have gone on living, age after age, 
means to my Hocking-self that they have actually, though 
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ignorantly, lived by the power of the living God, with 
sufficient intuition of His holy Will to escape the destruc- 
tion which overtakes every civilisation, including our 
‘Christian’ civilisation, when it becomes thoroughly 
self-idolatrous. 

Perhaps my bafflement at this point hangs upon a 
matter of definition. Liberal Protestants are accustomed 
to speak of ‘progressive revelation,’ continuously 
operative in modern as well as in ancient times; and 
they sometimes refer to the new knowledge of the 
universe which has come to mankind since the Renais- 
sance as “a genuine new divine revelation.’ The followers 
of Barth, on the other hand (including Dr Kraemer), 
insist upon reserving the great word ‘ revelation’ for 
those few supremely significant mighty acts of God, 
culminating in the Incarnation, on which our whole 
Christian faith hangs decisively. Barth himself, in his 
contribution to the Baillie and Martin symposium on 
. Revelation, after roundly denying that there is even an 
indirect revelation of God to be perceived anywhere but 
in Jesus Christ, goes on to list certain ‘ tokens of revela- 
tion,’ which point us to the one Revelation. 

Is it not here that the misunderstanding lies ? These 
tokens are identically what liberal Protestants describe 
as progressive revelation: the prophets, the apostles, 
the Church and—least and last, but still on the 
list—contemporary Christian experience. Moreover, Barth 
says that the one Revelation in Christ ‘ concerns the 
whole world,’ ‘ concerns all men,’ ‘ has imprinted itself 
upon the nature and the history of the world in quite 
definite forms, and this it does ever anew.’! What can 


1 Revelation, Baillie and Martin, London, 1937, p. 63. 
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such words mean, if they do not imply that the tokens of 
revelation are present among heathen and not exclusively 
among Christians? ‘There is, of course, more than a 
verbal difference between that high Augustinian school 
of thought to which Barth and Kraemer belong and 
that more liberal school of theology which, from Justin 
Martyr and Clement of Alexandria down to Rufus. Jones 
and Dean Inge, has always believed in the effective 
presence of the Logos Spermatikos among all peoples. 
I am for Barth and Kraemer when they insist that even 
the highest mystical illumination may act as a bar instead 
of a gateway to the truth as it is in Christ, which is only 
to be reached through the lowly gateway of repentance ; 
but I am against them when they use language that seems 
to deny that God’s presence and power are effectively 
active in the heathen world. When their language is closely 
examined, it will be seen that they themselves admit this» 
divine presence and power, under the name of * tokens of 
revelation.’ 

One word more. Christ Himself, as a human being, and 
His Church in its human aspect, belong rather to the 
tokens of revelation than to that divine and all-compre- 
hending ‘Truth which was and is incarnate in Christ and 
the Church. When we as Christian missionaries approach 
men of other faiths, we do so not as partisans of a particular 
human movement, imperialistically spreading throughout 
the globe, but as those who believe ourselves to have 
been touched and claimed, in Christ and the Church, by 
the one Truth on which the being and well-being of the 
whole creation do veritably rest. We do not claim to 
possess this ‘Truth in its entirety ; indeed, when we face 
the mystery of the future and the mystery of death, we 
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humbly acknowledge that much is veiled from our sight. 
When we sit down to speculate on these themes with men 
of other faiths, we sit down with them as fellow mortals, 
bound like them by our sins and our finiteness, still 
wondering and hoping rather than ‘ knowing’ in any 
such fashion as the agnostics and theosophists claim to 
‘know.’ We sit down to reason with them, not as 
partisans of a sect, but as those upon whom a great 
Light has shone, who walk in that Light by faith, and 
who seek to face the common difficulties of humanity 
along the pathway where that Light casts its beams. 
They face these difficulties with the aid of their 
various tokens of revelation, we with the aid of our 
great Token. If they are led to Christ, will it not be 
because, as we face these difficulties together, He really 
sheds light on our common darkness as none other 
can do? 

On my way home from India I spent some time at 
a college in the Near East where a young Christian 
philosopher has gathered about him a motley array of 
Jews, Arabs and Occidentals, not to study the Gospels, 
but to seek after truth through the writings of Plato and 
St Augustine. He speaks not in the name of Christ— 
which for perfectly comprehensible reasons would be 
hateful to some—but in the name of that eternal and 
immutable truth to which Plato and St Augustine both 
bear witness. Yet even as he seeks and explores, he shows 
by his manner of seeking that he has already been touched 
and found at the centre of his being by the very Truth 
that he seeks, and he confesses with disarming candour 
that it is through Christ that he has been thus touched. 
I think he is a good missionary. I think he is a very good 
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missionary. I wish there were a thousand like him. He 
is a full-fledged Barthian and I am not, but still I wish 
there were a thousand like him. I should like to have him 
meet my Buddhist brother in Christ, and see what would 
come of the meeting. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE FAITH 
H. H. FARMER 


N the discussions at Madras of the issues raised in 
Dr Kraemer’s book! I continually received the 
impression that the two main points of view were not 
so radically at variance with one another as they ap- 
peared to be, and that, could the give-and-take of 
conversation (in which it is not always easy to keep 
track of terms and their meanings) be succeeded after 
further reflection by an interchange of written docu- 
ments, progress might be made towards substantial 
agreement, though doubtless differences in emphasis 
and mode of expression would remain. This volume, 
which provides opportunity for such an interchange, 
should therefore be of great value. 

I propose in this paper to raise one or two points 
which have occurred to me in re-reading Dr Kraemer’s 
book since, and in the light of, the Madras discussions, 
in the hope of helping to make clear where, along the 
road of so much agreement, points of divergence arise. 

It did not appear to me that there was any really 
deep-seated disagreement concerning the positive con- 
tent of the Christian faith, as indeed was evidenced by 
the genuine unanimity of the statement of the Faith 


1The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. H. Kraemer. 
Edinburgh House Press, 1938, referred to passim. 
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which is reprinted in this volume. If any of us were 
inclined to interpret Christianity as a system of ‘ uni- 
versal and sublime truths and ideals,’ or as a ‘ specimen 
of religious and moral philosophy,’ it was not very 
apparent. If I rightly apprehend what Dr Kraemer 
means by. ‘ biblical realism’ and by ‘the concrete and 
radical religious realism of the Bible and the Christian 
faith ’—namely, that the Christian faith and message 
rests on and is concerned with, not ‘ world views,’ but 
God’s activity as Holy Will directly operative amidst 
the concrete situations of history and challenging the 
concrete, individual man to decision, which activity is 
consummated in absolute uniqueness and finality in the 
Incarnation—then we were, and are, all ‘ biblical realists.’ 
In this regard much of the earlier part of Dr Kraemer’s 
book gave focused and powerful expression to the main 
trend of biblical and theological scholarship, and indeed 
of what appears to be increasingly ‘the religious self- 
consciousness’ of Christian people generally to-day. 
The account which Dr Horton gives in his paper of his 
thought in recent years is perhaps evidence of the truth 
of this statement. ‘T'o say this does not detract from the 
value of Dr Kraemer’s book, for no doubt what he calls 
‘the trend of our “‘ normal thinking ”’ to treat the Bible 
as an embodiment of universal truths ’—a trend which, 
if it is unchecked, does produce that deplorable 
‘modernism’ which is hardly recognisable as distinc- 
tively Christian at all—still manifests itself in varying 
degrees in different parts of the world, perhaps indeed 
in most of us, for none of us can wholly escape the 
influence of the spirit of the times. But so far as our 
explicit thinking is concerned, not to speak of our deepest | 
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Christian experience, the matter may be regarded chose 
jugee. 

If this be granted, then we are in a position, it seems 
to me, to clear up some of the ambiguity which attached 
to a word much used in the discussions, the word 
‘fulfilment.’ In what sense, if in any, it was asked, is 
Christianity the fulfilment of the non-Christian religions ? 
Dr Kraemer himself has a paragraph on the word 
(p. 123), and it is worth taking a look at because it 
reflects the confusion of meanings into which, in our 
discussions, we were always prone to tumble. The 
' word appears in this paragraph to carry three different 
meanings. 

First, the non-Christian faiths may be said to find 
‘their fulfilment in Christianity in the sense that their 
highest insights are such that they only require some 
development, correction and supplementation in order 
to end in the essence of Christianity. Clearly if what 
we have just said about the concrete realism of the 
Christian faith is true, the word ‘ fulfilment’ in this sense 
is, as Dr Kraemer firmly declares it to be, entirely 
inappropriate. ‘There is not room for discussion about 
that. If the essence of Christianity, whatever else it 
may be, rests on and reports the act of the Living God 
in the historic Incarnation, then it is impossible to see 
how, or in what sense, any development of truths, 
however rich these may be, can lead up to, prepare for, 
or find fulfilment in such an act. Only if Christianity 
were a collection of philosophical or moral truths, might 
the word ‘ fulfilment’ in this sense be applicable, though 
it would not necessarily be so. But Christianity being 
what it is, the word is as inapplicable and improper as 
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it would be if I were to say that my sketchy knowledge 
of physics has been fulfilled when I fall downstairs and 
break my neck. No development of my knowledge 
could bring me a hair’s-breadth nearer the actuality of 
such a surprising event. The most, I suppose, we could 
say would be that to believe some things about the 
universe rather than others might make it easier for a 
man to entertain the possibility of the divine act of 
Incarnation; but even so, there would remain the 
unbridgable gulf between the mere thought of its abstract 
possibility and meeting its actuality in such wise that 
one veritably encounters the living God through it and 
is prepared to stake one’s whole life in faith upon it. 
Second, the word in this context may be taken to 
mean that the religious aspirations and longings of men 
which come to expression in the non-Christian faiths , 
find their fulfilment, in the sense of satisfaction, in 
Christ and in Christ alone. This interpretation of the 
word is an eminently proper, even unavoidable, one 
according to ordinary usage, as Dr Kraemer grants, for 
he says, ‘ 'I’o be sure, in many men and in the religions 
of mankind there stir deep aspirations, longings and 
intuitions which find their fulfilment in Christ. 
Because of that, many a convert to Christianity has had 
this experience of liberating fulfilment’ (pp. 123-4). 
Nevertheless, Dr Kraemer is clearly very hesitant about 
even this usage of the term, and counsels us to avoid 
it. Why? For two reasons, apparently, though in Dr 
Kraemer’s statement they are not clearly differentiated 
from one another. First, because Christ repudiates and 
negates the aspirations and longings as such. ‘ The 
Cross and its real meaning,’ he says, ‘is antagonistic to 
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all human religious aspirations and ends.’ Second, 
because Christ fulfils human aspirations and expectations 
in an ‘ entirely unexpected way.’ Now these two reasons 
are obviously different; indeed taken literally they 
might be held to be contradictory, for if Christ is 
antagonistic to all religious aspirations and ends, there 
would seem to be none that He could fulfil even in an 
unexpected way. But leaving that on one side, it is 
clear that the two reasons affect the use of the word 
‘fulfilment’ very differently. If there are aspirations and 
longings to which Christ is antagonistic and which He 
negates, then the word ‘fulfilment,’ we may agree, is 
quite inappropriate in relation to them. What is 
repudiated cannot be fulfilled. But if there are aspira- 
tions and longings which are satisfied in an entirely 
unexpected way, it is a little difficult to see why the 
word ‘fulfilment’ should be regarded as wrong. ‘To 
fulfil a need this way rather than that is still to fulfil it. 

I do not think these are merely fine-drawn distinctions. 
It is never superfluous to clarify terms; moreover, there 
is a point in the general discussion where, as we shall 
see at the end of this article, they become not unimportant. 
At the moment I will content myself with re-stating the 
two relationships into which Christ might enter with the 
religious needs and aspirations of non-Christian people. 
The two relationships are certainly theoretically possible 
and Dr Kraemer’s paragraph appears to suggest that 
both do in fact occur. First, Christ may repudiate 
needs and aspirations as such, and second, He may 
repudiate the way in which such needs and aspirations 
have hitherto been satisfied. There is no reason, of 
course, why He should not do both at the same time, 
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the former in relation to some needs and aspirations, the 
latter in relation to others. ‘There is a third possibility, 
which is also frequently an actuality, namely, that Christ 
may call forth needs and aspirations, which have not 
previously been felt ; in that case the word ‘ fulfilment’ 
would hardly enter into the picture at all, except in the 
general sense that a man’s whole nature might be said 
to be fulfilled to the degree that his eyes are opened and 
his latent capacities evoked. It may be agreed that 
there is a certain artificiality in these distinctions, because 
in making them we are, as in all reflective analysis, unduly 
simplifying and dividing things which are in actual 
experience in complex, organic interplay with one 
another. Aspirations and their objects do not divide 
themselves from one another as neatly as analysis sug- 
gests. ‘They change and fluctuate and intermingle with 
one another, and a convert to Christianity might well be 
hard put to it to know in what terms exactly to report 
Christ’s dealings with him, especially if he is not accus- 
tomed to self-analysis and observation. This difficulty 
would be especially great where aspirations and longings 
which Christ negates as such are fused with aspirations 
and longings which He does not negate, but satisfies 
in a new way. Yet though the distinctions are in this 
sense artificial, they do reflect the realities, and to that 
extent they cannot be unimportant. 

The third usage of the term ‘fulfilment’ which finds 
illustration in Dr Kraemer’s paragraph is given in the 
sentence: ‘ Moreover, in biblical realism fulfilment 
means always the fulfilment of God’s promises and of 
His previous preparatory doings.’ ‘This is given as a 
reason for not using the word in respect of the relation 
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between Christianity and other faiths. Now I suggest, 
with respect, that this is really without any significance 
at all in relation to the point under discussion, for it 
amounts to nothing more than a self-evident truism to 
say that fulfilment in that quite special and restricted 
sense is not applicable elsewhere. Within the context 
of the history of Israel, considered as Heilsgeschichte con- 
summated in the Incarnation, the word ‘ fulfilment’ has 
a special meaning relevant to that context which neces- 
sarily forbids its use zm the same sense in any other context. 
| The word and the context go together, and the sentence 
does not really amount to more than the truism that the 
coming of Christ was in the providence of God related 
to the history of the chosen people in a way that it was 
not related to any other ‘slice of history.” How then 
can such a truism take on the appearance of significance 
in relation to the point under discussion ? I cannot help 
wondering whether it does not do so, because it is in fact 
partially identified with, or not clearly distinguished from, 
»another proposition, the proposition namely that it is 
‘improper to speak of God’s preparatory doings in any 
sense whatever in the other religious faiths. 

This brings us to the heart of the discussion and to the 
next point on which I think it may be useful to offer a 
few comments, namely, Dr Kraemer’s general theory, or 
interpretation, of the religious life of mankind. I find 
this presentation of his views, especially in relation to 
this question of God’s activity in the religious life of 
mankind, also somewhat confusing, though knowing 
the power and clarity of his mind I hesitate to think that 
the views themselves are confused. 

A theory, or interpretation, of the religious life of 
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mankind is always the resultant of an interplay between 
the data on the one hand and interpretative principles 
brought to the study of the data on the other. Such an 
interplay characterises all enquiry, though many people 
seem to remain unaware of it and to suppose that their 
conclusions are dictated only by what they call the 
objective facts, when all the time they are as much 
determined by prior interpretative principles which 
they bring with them to the facts. The interplay is 
peculiarly subtle and difficult to control and direct in 
any enquiry into things of the mind and spirit, and most 
difficult of all perhaps in this sphere of the interpretation 
of religion. It is clear that for a Christian thinker in the 
sphere of religion the interpretative principles must 
derive ultimately from his experience and understanding 
of the Christian revelation, so that we have to ask con- 
cerning any theory offered by such a thinker: first, 
does he cover the ostensible data? and, secondly, 
what are his interpretative principles—are they satis- 
factory and the only ones open to a Christian? It is 
important to keep these two questions before the mind, 
for otherwise it is easy to suppose that a thinker is speaking 
on the authority of data when all the time he is speaking 
with no greater authority than may attach to that par- 
ticular understanding of the Christian revelation which 
he happens to hold. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, then, let us 
look at Dr Kraemer’s theory of religion. 

I do not think it can be questioned that the main 
weight of the theory is in the direction of affirming that 
the religious life of mankind is essentially a product of 
man’s own efforts to manage the world in such wise that 
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his own self and his clamant needs are satisfied. Religion, 
as part of man’s effort to manage things in his own 
interest, is more than once put on a level with his other 
enterprises in science, philosophy, art, etc., the only 
difference being that a different function of his being 
is engaged. ‘The objects to which the religious impulse 
is directed, by which indeed it is defined as religious, 
for apart from its object it is but another manifestation 
of the general urge towards self-maintenance and self- 
enrichment, are variously described by Dr Kraemer. 
Religion is an effort ‘to apprehend the totality of 
existence,’ ‘to realise the self as divine’ (i.e. as not 
subject to the changes and chances of this mortal life), 
“to perpetuate and strengthen individual and corporate 
life’ by merging it in a larger life, ‘to achieve the 
summum bonum, conceived in terms of absolute happi- 
ness, and so on. All religions are therefore monistic, 
naturalistic and vitalistic, relativistic, eudaemonistic. 
It is true that Dr Kraemer speaks more than once of 
God ‘ wrestling with man’ in, and shining through, the 
religions, and in one place at least he speaks of God 
‘revealing’ Himself, though the word is difficult to 
harmonise with what is said elsewhere about revelation, 
as we shall see; but whatever it is that is intended by 
these phrases, it is not wrought up into the main theory 
of the specifically religious experience, for indeed the 
same phrases are used of intellect, art, morals, culture 
(e.g. pp. 120-1, 125). The main impression left, I 
repeat, is that the central driving force of man’s religious 
life is self-afhrmation and self-insurance. 

Does this cover all the facts? It is surely open to 
question whether it does. The theory seems, at any 
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rate as stated, to leave out of account that awareness of 
_ God as One who makes sacred or absolute demand 
which can be discerned in varying form at the heart of 
the religious life of mankind, and which continually 
limits and checks and alters the content and direction of 
—though. it is often, we agree, deplorably submerged 
in—the impulse to use God merely as an adjunct to 
one’s own lust for security and happiness and power. 
In fact, it seems to leave out of account that central 
aspect of religion on which, for example, Oman’s 
understanding of religion is built in his massive book, 
The Natural and the Supernatural. Directly this element 
is recognised, and it seems to me that the facts force us 
to recognise it, some of the things which Dr Kraemer 
says about religions begin to look like somewhat sweeping 
generalisations in urgent need of qualification. Re- 
ligions are ‘ monistic.’ Yes, they are, but equally much 
they insist on dichotomising the world into sacred and 
non-sacred. ‘Thus Professor Bowman is able to say in 
his Studies in the Philosophy of Religion: ‘In all religions 

. we are confronted by a stupendous dualism, which 
includes in one comprehensive sweep all the objects 
and interests and issues of man’s life.’ Religions are 
‘naturalistic.’ Yes, they are, but equally much they are 
supernaturalistic. Religions are relativistic. Yes, they 
are, but what tremendous absolutes appear in their 
midst—even the crudest religion has its tabus. Re- 
ligions are eudaemonistic, life-affirming. Yes, they are, 
but how frequently does there spring up within them 
an imperious demand to surrender even life itself. ‘To 
sum up, the element of awareness of God as sacred or 
absolute demand surely makes it difficult to conceive 
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religion mainly in terms of self-affirmation and enrich- 
ment; there is at the heart of it a pressure which is felt 
as powerfully checking and limiting in some way such 
desires.1 

If now we turn to interpretative principles, I would 
hazard the suggestion, which I observe Dr Hogg also 
makes in a footnote, that this whole ‘ humanistic’ way 
of interpreting the religious life of mankind derives to a 


_ not inconsiderable degree from a certain prior theological 


position which it would be better, if possible, to draw 
out into clear statement and to discuss in and for itself 
before the tangled question of the interpretation of the 
religious life of mankind is entered upon. 

This theological point of view—so far as I can grasp it 


_and can contrive to express it in a single proposition— 


appears to be that'the primal, basic relationship in which 
God stands to man is one of absolute, sovereign Will ; 
in accordance with this the primal, basic relationship in 
which man is called to stand to God is conceived to be 
a relationship of complete and unqualified submission 
and obedience. Or, to put it relatively, in terms of 


1 Dr Kraemer’s failure to do justice to this element in religion is 
illustrated by the very cursory treatment which he gives on p. 124 
to the fact that throughout all the religious life of mankind there 
runs the tremendous fact of sacrifice. Sacrifice set on one side with 
the statement that it ‘ virtually —blessed word, virtually !—‘ springs 
from the awareness of the ultimate indigence of man in his efforts 
to appease the superhuman forces. It is an ultimate measure of 
insurance, and therefore of self-assertion.’ "That the self-assertive- 
ness of sin runs through sacrifice need not be questioned, but that 
the self-assertiveness finds its expression in that particular way, 
i.e. in a way that whilst it satisfies it also checks it, might be held to 
be evidence that God is actively holding man to Himself even in his 


~ disobedience and sin. 
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what I suspect is the underlying theology of the opposed — 


position, the primal relationship is not thought of as 
Fatherly Love. Of course love is predicated of God, 
but the idea of love, I venture to suggest, is almost 
wholly submerged in the idea of sovereignty. Now the 
problem of the relationship of the divine love to the 
divine sovereignty is no doubt a very hard one for any 
theology, as the history of theological thought shows 
clearly enough, but the point is that the problem is 
there, and I believe it lies behind the divergence of 
views now under discussion. It is much easier for those 
who set the primal emphasis on sovereignty to view the 
religious life of mankind on the one hand and God on 
the other as standing over against one another in a kind 
of isolation, than it is for those who set the primal 
emphasis on fatherly love. And this is the more so 
when to the original doctrine of God as sovereign will 
there is added the derivative doctrine of sin as rank 
disobedience and rebellion. Sovereign will standing 


over against the will of man is not—I do not know how | 


to put it—is not such a holding, binding, cleaving, 
seeking, yearning relationship as the Love of a Father 
which cannot and will not let men go; and I believe 
that as the mind is filled with the one thought or the 
other, so one’s attitude is unconsciously determined in 
the matters under discussion, as in other things. Thus, 


to consider only the kind of view of the religious life of 
mankind of which Dr Kraemer’s theory is a representa-_ 


tive, the approach from the angle of God’s absolute 
sovereign will results in what seems, to the view which 
approaches it more from the angle of His fatherly love, 
a curiously grudging and negative description of God’s 
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relation to men in their religious life, even when this is 
at its highest and best. It is described as a ‘ wrestling 
with the spirit of man’ or in vague phrases like ‘ shining 
through’ or ‘leaving Himself not without witness.’ 
Or again, the idea of God entering into an educative 
relationship to the spirit of man in and through the 
religious awareness, instead of being examined to see 
whether it does not, despite the manifest pitfalls there 
are in it, conserve some essential aspects of personal 
relationship, is dismissed in what seems to those who 
start from the other angle a far too summary way. Or 
again, man’s seeking the help of God in prayer and 
sacrifice for his own human ends—all that side of 
religion which in its perversion becomes grossly eudae- 
monistic and egocentric—is too easily set on one side 
without any consideration of the possibility, which 
indeed to those who start from the other angle seems to be 
an almost self-evident necessity, that God should be 
interested in the ordinary everyday needs of His children 
in relation to the difficult and dangerous world into 
which He has put them, and should desire and delight 
in their seeking of His co-operation and help. ‘This last 
thought no doubt can be expressed in very immature 
and childishly anthropomorphic ways, but it can also 
be expressed in a way that opens up the deepest things 
of the personal relationship with Himself into which 
God has created man. 

This brings us to the word ‘ revelation.’ Here again 
perplexity, it seems to me, arises through a not very 
clear and unambiguous use of a word. More than once 
when Dr Kraemer gives us a definition or description of 


Revelation it is in terms, the effect of which is, indeed 
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one feels is intended to be, to reserve the word exclusively 
for God’s unique and ‘ once-for-all’ disclosure and 
giving of Himself to man in Christ. The most notable 
example of this is on p. 118, where we read: ‘ Revelation 
is an act of God, an act of divine grace for forlorn man 
and a forlorn world by which He condescends to reveal 
His Will and His Heart, and which, just because it is 
revelation, remains hidden except to the eye of faith, 
and even then remains an incomprehensible miracle.’ 
These words can hardly refer to anything other than the 
Incarnation. ‘The same reference is, I suspect, implicit 
in other definitions of the term, though it is less clearly 
evident. Now anyone is at liberty to define terms as he 
wishes, and if it is once and for all clear that when we 
speak of Revelation we mean Incarnation and all that 
prepared the way for it in Israel, no harm need be done. 
But such an unusual definition is apt to have two unfor- 
tunate consequences: first, those who make such a_ 
definition inevitably become hesitant about speaking of | 
God’s positive activity in other religions, for it is difficult — 
to speak of God’s active dealing with man except as 
revelation ; and second, those who do use the word in 
its more ordinary sense to denote what they believe to 
be God’s direct activity in other faiths are made to feel 
that they have done something theologically dreadful, 
almost betrayed the Gospel itself, when all that has 
really happened is that there has been discrepancy in the 
use of a term. The difficulty of abiding by such a non- 
natural usage of the term and the resulting confusion is - 
perhaps evidenced by the fact, already alluded to, that | 
Dr Kraemer does in one place speak of God revealing” 
Himself in other religions ; but no attempt is made to 
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| say what exactly is meant by the term in this connection, 


or to relate it to the more elaborate definitions of revela- 
tion given elsewhere, and his general theory of religion 
remains one which is set forth in almost exclusively 
humanistic terms. 

In my book The World and God, if I may be permitted 
the reference, I have attempted an analysis of the idea of 
revelation as a religious term which shall, at one and the 
same time, make it possible to include under it both 
God’s activity in non-Christian faiths and His final 
saving approach to mankind in the Incarnation, without 
so far as I can see reducing the utter, incommensurable 
uniqueness of the latter. According to such usage 
revelation is essentially a term of personal relationship, 
and a transaction of revelation—the approach of God as 
Personal Will, of Holy Love claiming and succouring 
man, on the one hand, and man’s response to it, even 
in an immature and corrupt form, on the other—is by 
its essential nature an event in the personal history of the 
individual concerned. As such, its reality and intimate 
quality as living transaction with God who in His Love 
grasps men even in their sin and disobedience, as also 
its significance in the unfolding history of the individual, 
is inaccessible to the observation of others. In this 
sense I would agree with what Dr Kraemer says about 
the essential inaccessibility of revelation (though I am 
doubtful whether I mean it in the same sense as he) 
and about the impossibility of indicating systematically 
and concretely where such revelational transaction has 
in fact taken place in the sin-corrupted though never 
entirely God-forsaken experience of men and women. 
Though I cannot see why we should not regard the 
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coming to expression in other religions of beliefs and 
attitudes, not altogether without truth and _ nobility 
according to the Christian standard, as presumptive 
evidence that God has, in fact, been doing what our 
knowledge of Him as love would lead us to expect He 
would do, namely, actively reveal Himself in the inner 
life of men and women, even though in the nature of 
the case it is impossible to say where exactly or how. 
The mention of the essentially personal nature of the 
transaction of revelation and of its inaccessibility to 
external observation leads me to say a concluding word 
on another aspect of these matters which was discussed 
at Tambaram. What is the relation of a convert’s new- 
found faith in Christ to his previous religious experience ? 
The interesting thing here is that there has apparently 
been from the beginning of Christianity a certain conflict 
of testimony on the part of converts to the Christian 
faith. Some, looking back on their pre-Christian experi- 
ence, see in it elements which have prepared them for, 
and been a forerunner to, some at least of the riches 
which are now theirs in Christ; in some real sense 
they see their whole religious history as having lain 
within the grasp of the good God who has now finally 
and fully disclosed Himself to them in Christ. Others 
on the other hand feel that Christ has shattered com- 
pletely their pre-Christian world; they see in their 
former experience only darkness and evil, from which 
God in His great mercy has now rescued them. At first 
sight this conflict appears somewhat perturbing, and 
accordingly efforts are made to dispose of it by saying 
(according to the point of view) that either one or the 
other.class of witness is not truly reporting his experience, 
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or is resting on an immature and incomplete under- 
standing of the Christian message and life. I am inclined 
to think that we can take this conflict of testimony too 
seriously. In view of the ambiguity of the word ‘ fulfil- 
ment ’—noted at the beginning of this article—it may 
refer either to needs and aspirations as such, or to the 
objects in which satisfaction for needs and aspirations 
is sought, or to needs and aspirations which Christ 
evokes for the first time, but which, to be evoked, in a 
sense must have been already there ; in view also of the 
difficulty of separating these from one another in the 
complex and changing interplay in the inner life; in 
view finally of temperamental differences, it is not sur- 
prising that there should be variety of testimony in this 
matter. And seeing that‘each*man’s experience is always 
incomplete, and that in any case God’s dealings with 
every soul are intensely personal and inaccessible to the 
outside observer, I do not see why we should not accept 
each report as being, so far as it goes, substantially true. 
I say ‘so far as it goes,’ because, as I have just said, 
experience is always at any one moment incomplete, 
and because there seems to me to be another type of 
personal history, possibly more mature and advanced 
than those already referred to. Sometimes those who 
start their Christian life with a dominant sense of Christ’s 
searching judgment on and condemnation of what has gone 
before come later to speak of Him without any sense of 
self-contradiction as in another sense fulfilment of what 
has gone before; on the other hand, those who start 
with a dominant sense of fulfilment do often come later 
to speak with greater emphasis of His work as judge. 
This would seem to indicate that Christ is always, 
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for everyone of us, though we come at it from 
different angles, according to our history, both final 
judge and final fulfilment; in the very process of 
judging He releases and fulfils; in the very pro- 
cess of release and fulfilment He most searchingly 
judges. And I do not see why we may not let it rest 
at that. 


FINDINGS OF ‘TAMBARAM 
MEETING 


A STATEMENT BY SOME MEMBERS OF 
THE MEETING 


Presented by the Chairman of the German Delegation 


WE recognise with deep gratitude the Christian fellow- 
ship and brotherly open-mindedness we have experienced 
in this meeting, and we state with thankfulness that we 
are one in Christ our Lord and in the faith in the Church 
as His body. Amidst the unrest and powerful changes 
of our time we feel ourselves strengthened in faith, in- 
spired in love, confirmed in hope, so that we are ready to 
co-operate in facing all the outstanding problems we dealt 
with during these weeks at 'Tambaram. But we are bound 
by conscience to point to some vital principles of the 
Gospel, which must be emphasised in contrast with ° 
certain passages in the reports of some sections. 

In the Apostles’ Creed, we all confess together that 
Christ will come again to judge the living and the dead. 
In spite of the changes which have taken place in the 
aspect of the world and history since the days of the 
apostles, we believe according to the Scriptures that 
through a creative act of God His Kingdom will be 
consummated in the final establishment of a New Heaven 
and a New Earth. Christ has conquered for us sin and 
death and overcome the world, so that we share with 
Him His Eternal Life. But at the same time this our 
new life is hid with Christ in God. Sin, death and Satan 


are still powers of reality in our world, and we live as 
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citizens of two different orders, until Christ Himself 
will appear in power and glory to transform the whole 
structure of this world into His Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness and Victory. 

We are convinced that only this eschatological attitude 
can prevent the Church from becoming secularised. On 
this biblical basis we have to make the following three 
statements : 

1. For this period of transition between Christ’s resur- 
rection and His Second Advent there are distinct orders 
which God has established and ordained from the begin- 
ning of history ; the sexes with their perpetual relation 
of attraction and repulsion, the structure of family and 
clan, nations with some form of government, races with 
their special gifts. In spite of God’s love to all human 
beings, which does not respect persons, and the reality 
of the oneness of all who believe in Christ, we have to 
recognise the validity of these orders with their variety 
of gifts and tasks. \ Therefore, we are not allowed to 
dissolve these orders of sex and family, nation and race. 
Because communism in its basic faith denies these orders, 
we cannot but see it as rebellion against God. ‘There- 
fore, we are unable to agree in this respect with the 
statement of Section 1. The same reasons lead us to 
disagree with some trends of the statement of Section 13. 

2. In the light of God’s redemptive act in the Cross of 
Christ, we realise that all religious groping in the non- 
_ Christian world is a most earnest attempt of the human 
spirit to redeem itself from guilt and death. In spite of 
the fact that God has not left Himself without witness, 
_ we must state that at the same time the human spirit 
| gropes to find God and comes under the influence of 
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\demonic powers in making its own gods and its own 
attempts at self-redemption. Therefore, turning to 
Christ does not mean an evolutionary fulfilment but a 
\radical breaking with the bonds of one’s religious past. 
‘Through His judgment Christ offers His Grace and meets 
the deepest longing of souls. 

3. The Church of Christ, being an interim-body be- 
tween the times of God Who has sent the Saviour and will 
send Him again, is moving forward into this world to 
proclaim the redeeming message, that our sins are for- 
given in Christ and we are saved by faith in hope. The 
Holy Spirit creates in this body the love of Christ, so 
that it is witnessing by word and deed in real brother- 
hood and sacrificial service for the sake of mankind. It 
cannot pass by the sufferings of the world, it is bound to 
comfort and heal the sick and downtrodden, to help 
and strengthen the poor and heavy-laden, to fight against 
injustice and social evils, to awaken the consciences of 
nations and mankind and so to be the light and the salt 
of the world. But being between the times the Church ° 
has not to bring into force a social programme for a 4 
renewed world order, or even a Christian State. It © 
cannot redeem the world from all inherent evils, but it 
serves and spends itself in promoting all good works in 
obedience to its God-given call. Expectation of the 
coming Lord and His Judgment means that the Church 
is always at work, responsive to the tasks God offers daily, 
highly active in witnessing by word and deed, and so 
proclaiming the Lord’s death till He comes. 


THE FAITH BY WHICH THE CHURCH LIVES? 


The Need of the World 
4 Ble Christian Church to-day is called to live, and 


to give life, in a world shaken to its foundations. 

When the International Missionary Council met at 
Jerusalem ten years ago, the faith was strong that a new 
and better world had been born amidst the destruction 
of the Great War, and that the Church might lead in 
building it up. ‘To-day that faith is shattered. Every- 
where there is war or rumour of war. The beast in man 
has broken forth in unbelievable brutality and tyranny. 
Conflict and chaos are on every hand, and there is little 
hope that statesmanship can do more than check 
temporarily their alarming spread. 

The outward confusion of man’s life reflects, and is 
reflected in, the confusion of men’s hearts and minds. 

Many have lost all faith. Not only their faith in the 
gods of their fathers ; but faith in all they had believed 
most certain and important—in reason and in truth, in 
honour and in decency, in the possibility of peace and 
the power of right. ‘They are overwhelmed by a sense 
of utter impotence and despair. 

In others there is a resurgence of faith, often faith in 
new gods. For whole peoples, faith in their nation or 
class serves as religion and wins absolute devotion. 


1Findings of Section I at the Tambaram meeting of the Inter- 


national Missionary Council. 
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These faiths come as rebukes and challenges to an easy 
and hesitant Christianity. But, rooted in false or in- 
adequate ideas of man and the world, they tend to 
ageravate the world’s disorder; their issue is war, 
persecution and cruelty of men to one another. 

Others, though bitterly disillusioned, still seek to rest 
their confidence in science and man’s power to redeem 
himself, yet secretly they feel that confidence is vain. 
They long for a faith that can bring a surer hope to their 
own lives and to their civilisation. 

Meantime want, ignorance, superstition, fear still hold 
their sway over the lives of countless millions. The cry 
of the multitudes for deliverance still goes up. They 
know not where to turn, or whom to trust. 

Mankind’s great need is for a true and living faith. 


The Heart of the Gospel 


It is in and to this world that the Church must conduct 
its mission, seeking to repossess and proclaim its God- 
given message in all its truth and power. 

But first we must come in penitence to the feet of God. 
In the presence of these disasters and forebodings, we 
see the judgment of God’s righteousness upon our 
society ; but we see also His judgment upon our churches 
—so enmeshed in the world that they dare not speak 
God’s full word of truth unafraid, so divided that they 
cannot speak that word with full power, so sullied by 
pettiness and worldliness that the face of Christ cannot 
be clearly discerned in them, or His power go forth 
through them for redemption. We must come too in 
deep humility, knowing that no merely human deed or 
word of ours will suffice to meet humanity’s need. God’s 
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words and deeds alone are the healing of its sickness. 
Yet it is still His will to utter and accomplish them 
through His Church. His promise is still that His strength 
shall be made manifest in our weakness. 

What, then, is the Church’s faith, not in its whole 
range and depth, but in its special meaning for our 
time ? 


WE LIVE BY FAITH IN GOD, THE FATHER OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 

ABOVE ALL AND IN ALL AND THROUGH ALL IS THE HOLY 
WILL, THE CREATIVE PURPOSE, OF THE MOST HIGH. THE 
WORLD IS HIS AND HE MADE IT. THE CONFUSIONS OF 
HISTORY ARE IN THE GRASP OF HIS MANIFOLD WISDOM. 
HE OVERRULES AND WORKS THROUGH ‘THE PURPOSES OF 
MEN, BRINGING TO NOUGHT THEIR STUBBORN AND RE- 
BELLIOUS LUST FOR POWER BUT BUILDING THEIR FIDELITY 
INTO THE STRUCTURE OF HIS REIGN UPON EARTH. 

MAN IS THE CHILD OF GOD, MADE IN HIS IMAGE. GOD 
HAS DESIGNED HIM FOR LIFE IN FELLOWSHIP WITH HIMSELF, 
AND WITH HIS BROTHERS IN THE FAMILY OF GOD ON EARTH. 
YET IN THE MYSTERY OF THE FREEDOM WHICH GOD HAS 
GIVEN HIM, MAN CHOOSES TO WALK OTHER PATHS, TO SEEK 
OTHER ENDS. HE DEFIES HIS FATHER’S WILL. HE SEEKS TO 
BE A LAW UNTO HIMSELF. THIS IS THE DEEPEST CAUSE OF 
THE EVIL AND MISERY OF HIS LIFE. ALIENATED FROM GOD 
HE SEEKS HIS SALVATION WHERE IT CANNOT BE FOUND. 
IMPOTENT TO SAVE HIMSELF, HE STANDS EVER IN NEED OF 
CONVERSION, OF FORGIVENESS, OF REGENERATION. 

WHO THEN SHALL SAVE? GOD SAVES, THROUGH JESUS. 
CHRIST OUR LORD. ‘ GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD THAT HE 
GAVE HIS ONLY BEGOTTEN SON THAT WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH 
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ON HIM SHOULD NOT PERISH BUT HAVE EVERLASTING LIFE.’ 
THIS IS THE HEART OF THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL, THE GOSPEL 
WHICH WE PROCLAIM. 

GOD IN HIS INFINITE LOVE HAS ACTED FOR MEN’S SALVA- 
TION. HE HAS COME AMONG THEM IN JESUS OF NAZARETH, 
HIS WORD MADE FLESH. IN HIM, HE HAS CONQUERED THE 
POWER OF SIN AND DEATH. JESUS CHRIST IN HIS TEACHINGS 
AND LIFE OF PERFECT LOVE RECALLS MEN TO THAT WHICH 
GOD WOULD HAVE THEM BE, AND BRINGS THEM TO SHAME 
FOR THEIR BETRAYAL OF HIS EXPECTATION. THROUGH HIS 
FAITH AND PERFECT OBEDIENCE THEY COME TO TRUST THE 
ONLY TRUE GOD. HIS SUFFERING AND DEATH ON CALVARY 
BRING THEM TO SEE THE EXCEEDING SINFULNESS OF SIN 
AND ASSURE THEM OF GOD’S PARDON. HIS RESURRECTION 
IS THE VICTORY OF HOLINESS AND LOVE OVER DEATH AND 
CORRUPTION. THROUGH HIS RISEN AND LIVING PRESENCE, 
MEN WHO DEDICATE THEIR WILLS TO HIM BECOME WITH 
HIM PARTAKERS OF ETERNAL LIFE. IN THE STRENGTH AND 
JOY OF FORGIVENESS, DAILY RENEWED AT THE FOOT OF 
THE CROSS, THEY ARE MADE MORE THAN CONQUERORS OVER 
EVERY EVIL. 

FOR CHRIST, THE KINGDOM OF GOD WAS CENTRAL. HE 
CALLED HIS FOLLOWERS TO SEEK FIRST GOD’S KINGDOM 
AND HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS. THROUGH ACCEPTANCE OF HIS 
CALL TO SUFFERING LOVE AND THROUGH TRUST IN DIVINE 
HELP, MEN ARE SUMMONED TO BE CO-WORKERS WITH HIM 
FOR THE INCREASE OF JUSTICE, TRUTH AND BROTHERHOOD 
UPON EARTH. HIS KINGDOM IS BOTH WITHIN AND BEYOND 
THIS WORLD. IT WILL BE CONSUMMATED IN THE FINAL 
ESTABLISHMENT OF HIS GLORIOUS REIGN OF LOVE AND 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, WHEN THERE SHALL BE A NEW HEAVEN AND 
A NEW EARTH WHERE DEATH AND SIN SHALL BE NO MORE. 


“ 
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TO THE GIFT OF CHRIST, GOD HAS ADDED THE GIFT OF 
HIS HOLY SPIRIT IN THE CHURCH. CHRIST’S TRUE CHURCH 
IS THE FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE WHOM GOD HAS CALLED OUT 
OF DARKNESS INTO HIS MARVELLOUS LIGHT. THE GUID- 
ANCE AND POWER OF THE SPIRIT ARE GIVEN TO THIS CHURCH 
THAT IT. MAY CONTINUE CHRIST’S SAVING WORK IN THE 
WORLD. IT SEEKS TO BUILD UP ITS OWN MEMBERS IN THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST, CHALLENGING THEM ANEW WITH 
THE MESSAGE OF HIS REDEEMING LOVE, COMFORTING THEM 
WITH THE ASSURANCE OF GOD’S FORGIVENESS IN HIM, 
TEACHING THEM THE WAY OF LOVE THROUGH SERVICE FOR 
THEIR BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

FOR THOSE THAT ARE WITHOUT CHRIST THE TRUE CHURCH 
YEARNS WITH THE LOVE OF ITS MASTER AND LORD. IT 
GOES FORTH TO THEM WITH THE EVANGEL OF HIS GRACE. 
IT PRACTISES HIS MINISTRY OF COMPASSION AND HEALING. 
IT BEARS WITNESS AGAINST EVERY INIQUITY AND INJUSTICE 
IN THEIR COMMON LIFE. IT BEARS THEIR SORROWS AND 
HEARTACHE ON ITS PRAYERS. TO IT IS GIVEN THE SOLEMN 
PRIVILEGE OF ENTERING INTO THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 

IN SPITE OF ALL THE WEAKNESS AND SHORTCOMINGS OF 
OUR CHURCHES, CHRIST’S TRUE CHURCH IS WITHIN THEM ; 
AND OUR HOPE FOR THE REDEMPTION OF MANKIND CENTRES 
IN HIS WORK THROUGH THEM. THROUGH THE NURTURE 
AND DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH, CHRISTIAN LIFE COMES 
TO COMPLETION ; IN GLAD SERVICE WITHIN THE FELLOW- 
SHIP OF THE CHURCH, CHRISTIAN DEVOTION IS PERFECTED. 


If the Church is to repossess this its faith in all its 
uniqueness and adequacy and power, one indispensable 
thing demanding special emphasis to-day is the continu- 
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ous nourishing of its life upon the Bible. We are bold 
therefore to summon all Christians to a deeper and more 
consistent study of the Bible, instructor and sustainer 
of the Christian faith through the ages. Only as, in its 
light, they seek together in prayer and meditation the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, will they be able to fulfil 
their calling amidst the confusion and unbelief of this age. 


The Call to the Church 


This faith the Church seeks to declare by word and 
by deed. For Christianity comes to the world both as a 
Message and as a Movement. 

In this time when brute force stalks the earth, the 
Church is summoned to bear courageous and unflinching 
witness to the nations that the base purposes of men, 
whether of individuals or of groups, cannot prevail 
against the will of the Holy and Compassionate God. 
It is commissioned to warn mankind of the judgment 
which shall assuredly overtake a civilisation which will 
not turn and repent. It is under obligation to speak 
fearlessly against aggression, brutality, persecution and 
all wanton destruction of human life and torturing of 
human souls. 

Recognising that Christ came to open to all the way 
to life abundant but that the way for millions is blocked 
by poverty, war, racial hatred, exploitation and cruel 
injustice, the Church is called to attack social evils at 
their roots. It must seek to open the eyes of its members 
to their implication in unchristian practices. ‘Those who 
suffer from bitter wrong it is constrained to succour 
and console, while it strives courageously and persistently 


for the creation of a more just society. 
VOL. I.—I4 
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Above all it is called to declare the Gospel of the 
compassion and pardon of God that men may see the 
Light which is in Christ and surrender themselves to 
His service. And all this it must do at any cost, in 
fidelity and gratitude to Him who at so great cost wrought 
its salvation. 

But the further summons to the Church 1s to become 
in itself the actualisation among men of its own message. 
No one so fully knows the failings, the pettiness, the 
faithlessness which infect the Church’s life as we who 
are its members. Yet, in all humility and penitence, 
we are constrained to declare to a baffled and needy 
world that the Christian Church, under God, is its 
greatest hope. ‘The decade since last we met has witnessed 
the progressive rending of the fabric of humanity ; it 
has witnessed an increasing unification of the body of 
Christ. As we meet here, from over sixty nations out of 
every continent, we have discovered afresh that that 
unity is not merely an aspiration but also a fact; our 
meeting is its concrete manifestation. We are one in 
faith ; we are one in our task and commission as the body 
of Christ ; we are resolved to become more fully one in 
our life and work. Our nations are at war with one 
another ; but we know ourselves brethren in the com- 
munity of Christ’s Church. Our peoples increase in 
suspicion and fear of one another ; but we are learning 
to trust each other more deeply through common devo- 
tion to the one Lord of us all. Our Governments build 
instruments of mutual destruction; we join in united 
action for the reconciliation of humanity. ‘Thus in 
broken and imperfect fashion the Church is even now 
fulfilling its calling to be within itself a foretaste of the 
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redeemed family of God which He has purposed humanity 
to be. The Church itself must stand ever under the 
ideal of the Kingdom of God which alone can guard it 
against becoming an end in itself and hold it true to 
God’s purpose for it. By faith, but in deep assurance, 
we declare that this body which God has fashioned 
through Christ cannot be destroyed. 

Meanwhile, in countless obscure places in the world 
where through the centuries disease and darkness, 
poverty and fear have reigned, the Christian Church 
to-day is bringing effective healing, enlightenment, 
alleviation and a true and living faith. 

To all who care for the peace and health of mankind 
we issue a call to lend their aid to the Church which 
stands undaunted amidst the shattered fragments of 
humanity and works tirelessly for the healing of the 
nations. And those who already share in its life, and 
especially its leaders, we summon to redouble their 
exertions in its great tasks, to press forward the evangel 
among all peoples, to strengthen the younger Churches, 
to speed practical co-operation and unity, to bear in 
concrete ways the burdens of fellow-Christians who suffer, 
and above all to take firm hold again of the faith which 
gives victory over sin, discouragement and death. Look 
to Christ, to His Cross, to His triumphant work among 
men, and take heart. Christ, lifted up, draws all men 
unto Himself. 

This day calls to no easy optimism, but to penitence, 
to unwavering confidence in the wisdom, love and power 
of God, to patient and unwearied service in the name, 
the spirit and the power of the Risen Redeemer. ‘The 
outcome of man’s present distresses we cannot foretell. 
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But this we know—in Christ’s death and His risen 
Presence with His Church, God has shown us that the 
final outcome is with Him. His Kingdom is an eternal 
Kingdom. To those who share Christ’s faith and 
devotion, He offers even now participation in its triumph, 
in time and in eternity. 

Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift ! 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER FAITHS ! 


At the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928, it seemed evident that the 
chief challenge to Christian faith came from a godless 
secularism which was eating away the foundations of 
all religious faith. ‘The outstanding event of the last 
ten years has been the rise of the ‘new paganism ’"— 
new faiths with new gods. ‘The new paganism is itself 
a reaction against secularism and demands the religious 
devotion of its adherents. ‘This fact creates for every 
religion a new situation. It is in this altered perspective 
that Christianity should consider its relation to every 
other faith which wins the devotion of men. 


Nationalism; 


Of these lesser loyalties the most compelling in our 
time is Nationalism in its various forms. ‘There are 
three types of nationalism abroad in the world to-day, 
which may be called the ‘ self-expressive,’ the ‘ self- 
satisfied ’ and the ‘ self-assertive ’ types. 


1 See also pp. 203-16. 

* For fuller discussion see The Churches Survey their Task, the 
report of the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State, 
Section I. 
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The Church, in its world enterprise, has long had to 
face the problem of nationalism amongst peoples awaking 
to the need of self-expression “and self-respect in all 
spheres of life, and also to the natural desire of deter- 
mining their own destinies. In the light of the Gospel, 
the Church must take a twofold attitude towards this 
self-expressive nationalism, a distinctly affirmative and 
at the same t-me discerningly critical attitude. An 
affirmative attitude, as gladly acknowledging it to be | 
part of God’s purpose for the nations that they should 
contribute as free peoples to the life of the world in 
accordance with their peculiar gifts and abilities. A 
discerningly critical attitude, because every movement 
of self-expression is exposed to the danger of becoming 
self-assertive and blinded by contempt for other nations 
whose God-given talents have an equal right to be 
expressed. 

Another kind of nationalism that has been continuously 
with the Church is the ‘ self-satisfied ’ type, which in 
subtle but powerful ways dominates and moulds the 
minds of well-established nations, whether large or small. 
The Church has seldom been awake to the dangers 
of hypocritical pharisaism and secret self-assertion that 
lurk in this self-satisfied nationalism, and has often too 
easily identified itself with this entirely worldly attitude, 
forgetting its prophetic task of exposing it to the light 
of the Gospel. 

To-day in many parts of the world a new aggressive 
and fiercely ‘self-assertive’ nationalism (for example, 
fascism) has arisen calling for men’s absolute allegiance, 
proclaiming the nation the sole legitimate object of 
supreme loyalty and challenging the supremacy of any 
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other loyalty, including that to God and His Will. 
This aggressive nationalism thus assumes the aspect of 
an alternative faith or religion. In this situation the 
Church has to be peculiarly sensitive and responsive to 
the voice and the will of God, to whom alone man owes 
and must give absolute allegiance. 

Thankfully profiting by the work done in the World 
Conference on Church, Community and State at Oxford 
in July 1937, we declare that the fact of nationality, the 
fact that we are born not as detached individuals but as 
members of a national community, is part of the divine 
order of things. ‘The nation to which we belong rightly 
claims our loyalty, service and prayer. Nationality, 
however, is not only a divine gift but also a power 
corrupted by sin and used as an instrument for sin. 
This sin-infected quality of the divine gift of nationality 
becomes particularly manifest when devotion to the 
nation is made the source and standard of absolute 
authority, so that the life and destiny of the nation 
usurp a divine status. 

We recognise that, in the midst of the disintegration 
of the basic structures of life, a strong assertion of national 
solidarity seems often to be the only alternative to social 
chaos. Yet, against the claim to supreme and ultimate 
authority over the thoughts and lives of men which 
aggressive and self-assertive nationalism raises to-day, 
the Church must be adamant. Her primary duty in the 
present confusion is to keep constantly before her mind 
the first commandment, ‘Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me.’ 
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Communism * 

Communism is also a powerful force in many parts of 
the world. It appeals to youth because it challenges 
existing evils, offers a clear-cut programme of action, 
and attempts to provide a scientific analysis of economic 
and political situations. 

Communism as an economic programme for social 
reconstruction should be distinguished from communism 
as a philosophy. In its concern for the underprivileged, 
in its demand for a more equitable distribution of wealth 
and opportunity, in its insistence upon racial equality, 
it has points of contact with the social message of Chris- 
tianity. Its capacity for eliciting sacrifice calls Christians 
to penitence for their lethargy, and its emergence is a 
rebuke to the Church for entanglement in the evils of 
an unjust society and acquiescence in the status quo. 

Yet Marxist communism in its orthodox philosophy 
stands clearly opposed to Christianity. It is atheistic in 
its conception of ultimate reality and materialistic in its 
view of man and his destiny. Its utopian philosophy 
of history lacks the essential Christian notes of divine 
judgment, divine governance and eternal victory. Its 
revolutionary strategy involves the disregard of the 
sacredness of personality which is fundamental in 
Christianity. ‘The challenge it presents should deepen 
our conviction that, whatever one’s social philosophy, 
the Christian faith alone gives the vision and power that 
are essential for the basic solution of the problems of our 
troubled world. 


1 For fuller discussion see the report of the Oxford Conferenée on 
Church, Community and State, Section III. 
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Scientific Scepticism 


While nationalism and communism are marked 
features in the situation which confronts Christianity 
to-day, many still find themselves prevented from pro- 
fessing any sort of faith whatsoever by what they feel 
to be the demands of loyalty to truth and of intellectual 
integrity. Trained in science and its method, and 
fearful of wish-thinking, they are sceptical in the presence 
of what seem to them to be exaggerated claims to know- 
ledge or demands for merely blind and unreasoning 
belief. ‘They demand that the affirmations of Christianity 
should be proved by the same standards as those to which 
they have been schooled. Yet viewing the spectacle of 
the world in this supremely scientific age, and feeling 
the emptiness of life without some faith, they long for 
more than bare science seems to offer. They want to 
believe, but are held back by the insistent question : 
‘How do you know? What are the grounds of your 
assurance ? ’ 

Such honesty and scrupulousness of thought are 
worthy of all respect. They bring a wholesome rebuke 
to any merely glib dogmatism, or to a piety which refuses 
to expose itself to rigorous scrutiny. Yet thought which 
is honest and scrupulous may still be misguided. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically that between 
Christian truth and scientific truth there is no incom- 
patibility. In any sphere truth is gained by a three- 
fold process of recognition, examination, verification. But 
the way of recognition, examination, verification differs 
according to the nature of the reality with which we are 
dealing. The way we deal with things and get to know 
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the truth about them in the laboratory is not the way 
to deal with persons and to get to know the truth about 
them in the world of personal relationships. To treat 
a man merely as an object in a laboratory is to be shut 
off from any possibility of knowledge of him as a personal 
being. 

Christian truth is not concerned primarily with things 
but with persons—the supreme Person manifested in the 
Person of Jesus Christ as Righteous and Holy Love and 
claiming our service in all our relations with other persons. 
Its reference all the time is to a personal order and it 
can only be known in a way appropriate to such an order. 
It cannot be known by abstract analysis and argumenta- 
tion. God, meeting us in Christ and in those in whom 
Christ’s spirit dwells, claims our recognition and allegi- 
ance. All that is best within us makes answer, and we 
obey in trust and self-commitment. This is the response 
of faith. Unless we thus feel God’s personal claim upon 
us and are ready to make the decisive experiment of 
faith, all merely rational and detached argument is out of 
place. 

This does not mean that examination by critical 
thought is to be stifled. It has its place as in all appro- 
priation of truth. But its service is not to demonstrate 
prior to choice and decision, though it may help to 
prepare the way to these. Thought should confirm 
and support and discipline that which is all the time being 
vindicated in a more massive way through active devo- 
tion. God’s truth comes always pointing a step we 
should take. As we take that step, another is disclosed, 
and yet another. In that step-by-step process, aided 
always by the best thought we can command, the 
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truth of the Christian faith becomes ever more surely 
possessed. 

Yet not every darkness is dispelled, every question 
answered. Always there remains a residue of unfathomed 
mystery and evil, calling for humility and expectation and 
new ventures of obedience and trust. For Christian 
faith, there is mystery at the horizons of life ; but at its. 
heart there is the living God, disclosed as Holy Love 
in Jesus Christ. 


Non-Christian Religions 


Our message is that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself. We believe that God revealed 
Himself to Israel, preparing the way for His full revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord. We believe that 
Christ is the Way for all, that He alone is adequate for 
the world’s need. ‘Therefore we want to bear witness to 
Him in all the world. 

There are many non-Christian religions that claim the 
‘allegiance of large multitudes. We see and readily 
‘recognise that in them are to be found values of deep 
religious experiences and great moral achievements. 
Yet we are bold enough to call men out from them to the 
feet of Christ. We do so because we believe that in 
Him alone is the full salvation which man needs. Man- 
kind has seen nothing to be compared with the redeeming 
love of God in the life and death and resurrection of 
Christ. What He is for us, judge and redeemer, teacher 
and friend, brother and Lord, we long to see Him become 

also for others. 
We do not think that God has left Himself without 
witness in the world at any time. Men have been seeking 
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Him all through the ages. Often this seeking and long- 
ing have been misdirected. But we see glimpses of 
_God’s light in the world of religions, showing that His 
yearning after His erring children has not been without 
response. Yet we believe that all religious insight and 
experience have to be fully tested before God in Christ ; 
and we see that this is true as well within as outside the 
Christian Church. Christ is revolutionary ; He brings 
conversion and regeneration when we meet Him, from 
whatever point we may have started. Paul said: ‘ What 
things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ.’ 

Three consequences of this view of the religious life 
of mankind may here be mentioned. 

First, it implies that witnesses for Christ must have a 

deep and sincere interest in the religious life of those 
among whom they are sent. They must have that 
interest for Christ’s sake and for the sake of those people. 
Learning to know their ideas, their sentiments, their 
experiences, they will be better equipped to serve them 
on Christ’s behalf. 
_ Second, this interest in the religious heritage of nations 
‘must not, however, lead us to assume, as has sometimes 
been suggested, that the Scriptures of these religions 
could take the place of the Old Testament as introduc- 
tions to the Christian Gospel. ‘The Old Testament was 
Jesus’ Bible, to which He constantly referred, and gives 
an indispensable background to the Gospel by showing 
the early stages of God’s preparation for the sending of 
our Lord. 

Third, when churches grow up in the environment 
of non-Christian religions and cultures, it is necessary 
that they should become firmly rooted in the Christian 
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heritage and fellowship of the Church Universal. ‘They 
have their place in the great Christian brotherhood of 
all ages and races. But they should also be rooted in the 
soil of their own country. Therefore we strongly afirm 
that the Gospel should be expressed and interpreted in 
‘indigenous forms, and that in methods of worship, 
institutions, literature, architecture, etc., the spiritual 
heritage of the nation and country should be taken into 
use. [The Gospel is not necessarily bound up with 
forms and methods brought in from the older churches. 
The endeavour to give Christ His rightful place in the 
heart of people who have not previously known Him— 
so that He will neither be a foreigner, nor be distorted 
by pre-Christian patterns of thought—is a great and 
exacting spiritual task in the fulfilling of which a young 
church can bring a rich contribution of her own to the 
Church Universal. 


THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH IN RELATION 
TO THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS, THE 
NEW PAGANISMS AND THE CULTURAL 
HERITAGE OF THE NATIONS! 


ieee world mission of the Church began with the 
command of Christ to make disciples of all nations, 
and is inherent in the very nature of Christianity. ‘To-day 
the Church to a greater degree than formerly stands in 
a missionary relationship to the whole world. For the 
Gospel has been preached to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and the Church has been established in practically 
every nation. But the churches everywhere, whether 
young or old, are in a world that is not in any true sense 
Christian. In no land is the cause won. Christians, 
standing in humility with their fellow men under God’s 
judgment, see all mankind as the object of the Father’s 
grace. They are thus under divine compulsion to proclaim 
the mercy of God Who so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Son that men might be saved; and 
the Church can only be obedient to the will of the Good 
Shepherd if it goes out to all men regardless of creed or 
caste or colour to proclaim the Kingdom of God, to call 
men of all faiths by word and deed into the one life of the 
Beloved Community. 
As we see the ferment of change transforming the life 
of the East and the West we note many trends taking 
place within the world of the non-Christian religions. 


1 Findings of Section V at the Tambaram meeting. 
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CHANGES IN THE WORLD OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


The Influence of Christianity 


Christianity has influenced other religions both 
positively and negatively. Christ brings light and life. 
Many who remain non-Christian are led to new aspira- 
tions, or to develop the latent good in their own faiths. 
Christ puts all men to shame. Many who do not become 
His disciples are moved to discard unworthy elements in 
thought and practice. 

First, there are changes in the conception of God. 
African animists have come to speak again of the Great 
God beyond the ancestral spirits and intermediate 
lesser gods, and some think of Him as the God of peace 
and love. Hindu leaders have sought to turn men from 
the less worthy elements of popular religion to the sublime 
thoughts of the Gita and the experiences of the Bhakti 
saints. 

Secondly, there are changes in ethics. Non-Christian 
and Christian Chinese are engaged whole-heartedly in 
a government-sponsored campaign of moral uplift—the 
New Life Movement—which has been greatly influenced 
by simple Christian ethics. Recent emphases in Christian 
theology have revived among certain Jews a new interest 
concerning sin and the need for repentance. Local 
changes, which ten years ago were beginning to be 
noticeable in the hitherto unchangeable principles of 
Islam, now affect Muslims over vast areas. Enlightened 
re-interpretations of belief flow out from centres of 
Muslim culture and education. There are also attempts 
to purify the religion by the heightening of moral demands. 
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Thirdly, there is a new concern for the needs of men. 
Social service centres are being developed by men of every 
faith as they seek to relieve poverty and break down social 
barriers. Untouchability in India is being attacked with 
great effectiveness. ‘The emancipation of women is 
becoming the concern of Christian and non-Christian 
alike. In order that all may read and understand the 
teachings of their religious leaders popular translations 
are being made of Buddhist scriptures and the Koran. 
Until recently the thought of translating the Koran was 
blasphemy to Muslims. Campaigns against illiteracy are 
increasing. Preaching to the masses has been introduced 
or revived. Hospitals, schools and other forms of social 
activity are springing up, led by leaders of non-Christian 
faiths who have received their inspiration from Christian 
witness in similar services. 


Reactions to Christian Influences 


Some of the changes are reactions against the influence 
of Christianity and are often expressed in the form of 
more intense claims for their own religions, more effective 
propagation and more fervent appeals. Such claims may 
be illustrated in the case of Hinduism, until recently a 
purely national religion, but now offering itself as a faith 
with a world-wide message. In Hinayana Buddhist 
countries more positive expositions virtually turn the 
Buddha into God, and Nirvana into Heaven. In some 
sections of Islam the Prophet is presented as a pattern 
for life. 

Some modern Jews are proclaiming that Islam and 
Christianity have only relative values and are considered 
as ‘ schoolmasters ’ to lead the nations to the one God as 
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found in Judaism. In their work of propagation non- 
Christians have sometimes learnt from Christians methods 
of religious education, leadership training, preaching, 
the broadcasting of services, the production of popular 
religious literature and the use of hymns as in Christian 
worship. 


Disintegration under the Pressure of Modern Life 


With the increase in literacy, the growth of industrialism, 
and the improvement in communications and transporta- 
tion, it is inevitable that all systems of religion should 
have sustained severe shocks. In primitive societies the 
changes have been most marked. ‘Taboos are weakened 
or have gone. Men are thus delivered from some of their 
old fears, but at the same time they have lost that which 
was their sole moral guide, and in the strange new world 
they are at a loss to find anything to take its place. 

In China the social structure was based upon the 
Confucian idea of the family as the foundation of society, 
with filial piety as its ideal and ancestor worship as its 
religious sanction. Religion was concerned with the 
harmonious working of the Tao, the order of Nature. 
China’s new literati belong to a world where all these things 
seem more or less irrelevant, and therefore they look to a 
modern democracy and seek to live as free individuals. 
Their dominant interest is not harmony with Nature but 
rather its conquest through science. 

The simpler forms of Japanese religion in the home 
and rural communities have suffered a heavy strain under 
the tension of modern industrial life. 

All Islamic lands felt the blow of the abolition of the 
Caliphate. In Turkey disestablishment has been followed 
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by the loosening of many religious bonds, such as official 
prayers and the Ramadhan fast, and by the introduction 
of modern European legislation instead of the old- 
established Islamic law. Other countries of the Near 
East are following in the steps of Turkey more or less 
rapidly, all instigated by the close contact with western 
materialism and secularism. 


Reform and Rehabilitation to Meet the Needs of Modern Life 


Outstanding examples are to be found in Hinduism, 
Islam and Buddhism of reorientation to the modern world. 
Hinduism has begun to alter its age-long traditions by 
a re-interpretation of its ancient teachings, and a less 
strict observance of caste regulations has brought the 
Hindu into a closer contact with modern life than was 
formerly possible. The opening of temples to the un- 
touchables is an example of the moral protest from within 
Hinduism itself. While in Islam polygamy has always 
been practised and justified by the Koran, now there is an 
effort to prove that the Koran recommends monogamy. 
In many places the education of women is being en- 
couraged and the rights of women safeguarded, e.g. 
in making divorce more difficult. In some countries 
there is a revival of Islam as a religious force. In Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam where Hinayana Buddhism holds sway 
an attempt is being made to conform their religious 
thought to modern science. In China Mahayana Buddhism 
has begun a laymen’s movement with many and varied 
forms of social service, and such leaders as T’ai Hsu have 
attempted to ensure for Buddhism a place in the modern 
world. Recent years have seen a revival movement 


within Japanese Buddhism. 
VOL. I.—I5 
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Effects of Nationalism upon Religion 


The rise of nationalism has a tendency to control all 
the religious feelings of a nation, and to make the genius 
of a nation or race the object of its worship. Sometimes 
this greatly strengthens one religion at the expense of 
others, and sometimes it has a weakening and demoral- 
ising influence upon all religions. In India the growth 
of national self-consciousness has contributed to the 
resurgence of Hinduism. In Japan the cultivation of 
loyalty to the nation finds its religious sanction in Shinto, 
and accordingly has given it new strength. In Burma, 
Ceylon and Siam similar accessions of strength and 
solidarity have come to Hinayana Buddhism. In Muslim 
lands the dominant interest was formerly religion. Then 
came a period when nationalism invaded as a rival. Now 
religion in many Muslim lands is placed second to 
nationalism. In Turkey the result has been the discarding 
of religion, but in Arab lands religion is still kept up as 
an Arab inheritance. Similarly Judaism is frequently 
preached in terms of Zionism. It is claimed that each 
great religion is adequate to meet the special needs of its 
own people, and that missionaries and their efforts are 


examples of imperialism. 


The Emergence of New Cults and Paganisms 


New cults are arising in the East and the West which 
respond to certain basic human needs such as a passion 
for life in itself and a better way of living, an aspiration 
for contact with the mysterious and the spirits of the 
departed, a desire for cosmic oneness, as well as an impulse 
and longing to escape from the drabness and fear created 
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by the evils of the modern world. ‘These cults are new 
only in the sense of emerging afresh in terms of life 
in our day. In so far as the teaching and practice of 
Christians have failed to give assurance of the providence 
of God and of eternal life which our Lord proclaimed 
and lived, we must share responsibility for the growth of 
these cults. 

Out of a secular view of life have come those new 
paganisms, which are more fully dealt with in the report 
of the section on the Faith (pp. 194-200) of Section I (The 
Faith by which the Church lives).1_ Communism when 
based on a materialistic philosophy is an outstanding 
example ; so are the new nationalistic systems when they 
make nation, state or race the object of worship, sub- 
stituting its authority for that of God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. When leaders of these movements 
have turned against the Christian faith it has often been 
because many of the aspirations which stir them most 
deeply, though Christian in character, have been forgotten 
or suppressed by the Church. This fact should call 
Christians everywhere to penitence and to a determined 
effort to apply the teachings of Christ to every area of life. 


THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH IN THIS NEW 
WORLD SITUATION 


Though many of the changes in the world of the non- 
Christian religions are due in part to the indirect influence 
of Christian missions, it would be wrong to regard such 
permeation as the goal of missionary effort. ‘The end 
and aim of our evangelistic work is not achieved until 


1 Pp. 186-202. 
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all men everywhere are brought to a knowledge of God 
in Jesus Christ and to a saving faith in Him. Therefore, 
in this changing world we must re-affirm the message 
which is our witness to His grace. Our message is that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. 
We believe that God revealed Himself to Israel, preparing 
the way for His full revelation in Jesus Christ, His Son, 
our Lord. We believe that Christ is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life for all, that He alone is adequate for the 
world’s need. ‘Therefore we want to bear witness to 
Him in all the world. 

There are many non-Christian religions that claim the 
allegiance of multitudes. /We see and readily recognise 
that in them are to be found values of deep religious 
experience and great moral achievements,/ Yet we are 
bold enough to call men out from them to the feet of 
Christ. We do so because we believe that in Him alone 
is the full salvation which man needs. Mankind has 
seen nothing to be compared with the redeeming love of 
God in the life, death and resurrection of Christ. What 
He is for us, judge and redeemer, teacher and friend, 
brother and Lord, we long to see Him become also for 
others. 

Our knowledge of God through Christ as Holy and 
Compassionate Love going forth impartially to all His 
erring children’leads us to expect that everywhere and 
at all times He has been seeking to disclose Himself to 
men. He has not left Himself without witness in the 
world. Furthermore, men have been seeking Him all 
through the ages. Often this seeking and longing has 
been misdirected, but there are evidences that His 
yearning after His children has not been without response. 
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As to whether the non-Christian religions as total 
systems of thought and life may be regarded as in some 
sense or to some degree manifesting God’s revelation, 
Christians are not agreed. ‘This is a matter urgently 
demanding thought and united study.’ For we believe 
that all religious insight and experience have to be 
fully tested before God in Christ; and we _ see 
that this is true as well within as outside the 
Christian Church. Christ is revolutionary: He brings 
conversion and regeneration when we meet Him, from 
whatever point we may have started. Paul said: ‘ What 
things were gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ.’ 

In consequence of this view of the religious life of 
mankind the Church is called to certain renewed emphases 
in the giving of its witness. 


1. The Church is called to a deep and sincere Interest in the 
Religious Life of those to whom tt goes. 


This is for the sake of Christ as well as for the sake of 
those whom He seeks. Learning to know their ideas, 
their sentiments and their experiences, it will find many 
ways of commending the Gospel. For it is not sufficient 
to present the Christian truth in terms that satisfy 
western theologians alone, but the Gospel has to be 
proclaimed in terms and modes of expression that make 
its challenge intelligible in actual life situations. Adapta- 
tion in this meaning of the word is a natural and essential 
method of approach to the mind and heart of the non- 
Christian. It must not in any way impair the integrity of 
the entire Gospel of Christ. 
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2. The Church is called to a fuller and more adequate 
Understanding of other Religious Faiths as Total 
Systems of Life. 


This is true with regard to an understanding of primitive 
religions and their associated forms of culture and social 
life. The connection between Christianity and a foreign 
civilisation may at one time have attracted primitive 
people but to-day it often repels them. They feel the 
need to save those forms of life which have been their 
cultural home. ‘The Church needs a better knowledge of 
the social ‘ milieu’ so that it may rightly distinguish 
between good and evil elements and cleanse the communal 
life of its converts without becoming a party to its 
destruction. 

No less intelligent understanding is needed in approach- 
ing religions which form a part of ancient civilisations. 
Often offence is needlessly given by a blundering and 
unsympathetic approach, so that the Christian community 
fails to extend and achieve its purpose. There are valuable 
cultural elements which ought to be preserved and 
integrated into the life of the new Christian community 
from its very beginning. An adequate understanding of 
the religions will recognise in them the presence of such 
valuable elements, side by side with other elements phic 
are wholly opposed to the Christian revelation. 

This interest in the religious heritage of nations must 
not, however, lead us to assume, as has sometimes been 
suggested, that the Scriptures of these religions could take 
the place of the Old Testament as introductions to the 
Christian Gospel. ‘The Old ‘Testament was Jesus’ Bible, 
to which He constantly referred, and it gives an indispens- 
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able background to the Gospel by showing the early 
stages of God’s preparation for the sending of our Lord. 
Yet this presentation should not be made in an aggressive 
attitude but in a persuasive and winning manner, respect- 
ing the wills of others. Men and women must be for us 
in the first place human beings and fellow men and not 
merely non-Christians. Christian truth being vitally 
related to all spheres and problems of life, the most 
common and trivial as well as the most elevated, the 
daily life offers countless opportunities for manifesting 
Christian love and Christian truth. 


3. The Church 1s called to the Appropriation of all that 
Traditional Cultures may contribute to the Enrichment 
of its Life and that of the Church Universal. 


When churches grow up in the environment of non- 
Christian religions and cultures, it is necessary that they 
should become firmly rooted in the Christian heritage 
and fellowship of the Church Universal. They have 
their place in the great Christian brotherhood of all ages 
and races. But they should also be rooted in the soil of 
their own country. Therefore we strongly affirm that the 
Gospel should be expressed and interpreted in indigenous 
forms, and that in methods of worship, institutions, 
architecture, etc., the spiritual heritage of the nation 
and country should be taken into use. The Gospel is not 
necessarily bound up with forms and methods brought in 
from the older churches. The endeavour to give Christ 
His rightful place in the heart of people who have not 
previously known Him—so that He will neither be a 
foreigner, nor will be distorted by pre-Christian patterns 
of thought—is a great and exacting spiritual task in the 
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fulfilling of which a young church can bring a rich 
contribution of her own to the Church Universal. 


4. The Church is called to the encouragement of Co-operative 
Relations between 1ts Members and those of other Faiths 
in all good Social and Community Movements. 


This does not mean the dilution of the Christian 
message, nor a compromise in Christian morals. It does 
mean living with our neighbours and for our neighbours, 
and expressing in service our ultimate loyalty to Christ. 
Christians should share in all healthy aspirations of the 
non-Christians around them and co-operate with them 
in all good works, and in combating the evils which cripple 
the life of man. 


5. The Church ts called to make Experiments in the Enrich- 
ment of the Christian Group Life. 


The presentation of the Gospel should be made effective 
by the witness of the local church as a household of 
God. What brotherhood really means should be seen by 
the non-Christians in the life of the community. The 
members of the Christian congregations should show 
themselves to be the best men of clan, tribe and nation ; 
thus the Church will fulfil the Lord’s words, ‘ Ye are the 
salt of the earth.’ 

It is an encouraging sign that amongst certain of the 
younger churches experiments are being made in new 
expressions of Christian witness. In India the Christian 
Asram is a centre of simple community life shared by 
men who are engaged in some common work, connected 
with education, medicine or research. In China a 
Christian monastery holds a similar position. The 
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churches of Japan feel the need of a visible demonstration 
of the Christian life expressed in terms of social relation- 
ships, and some such fellowships have been begun. 


6. The Church is called to a fuller Expression of Christian 
Unity, and to an undivided Verdict against the Wrongs 
of the Times. 


The fact of the divided Church is felt in many lands to 
be a reproach. It is especially a stumbling-block to those 
who live in a comparatively unified non-Christian com- 
munity. But more serious are our frequent failures to 
show any deep underlying unity beyond our divisions, 
and our failure to speak with a united voice in condemna- 
tion of wrong—such as economic exploitation, social 
injustice, racial discrimination and war. 


THE CALL TO WITNESS 


The Christian Church must bow in shame as it con- 
templates the greed, racial arrogance and callousness 
toward personality that mar the civilisation in which 
she has been set, and that have even penetrated within 
her own walls. The civilisation. that has been sent from\ys 
West to the East and to Africa alongside the Gospe] — 
places grievous stumbling-blocks in the path of thes: 
Kingdom. From its earliest days Christianity has moved 
into Asia and Africa as well as westwards. It is not to be 
confused with any one civilisation. Beyond the frontiers 
of the Church itself multitudes to-day professing; other 
faiths stand in awe and love before Jesus Christ and, while 
not publicly accepting His discipleship, acknowledge the 
wonder of His peerless personality. 
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Whatever new emphasis may mark our presentation of 
Christianity in face of the changes in the non-Christian 
faiths the heart of the Gospel remains eternally unchanged, 
and the obligation of the Church to carry its witness to 
all mankind stands central to its obedience to the will of its 
Lord. Indeed the continual development of fresh adapta- 
tion of method itself springs directly from the perpetual 
compulsion to go out and preach the Gospel unto all the 
world. 

As the world Church begins to catch some glimpse of 
the revolutionary Will of God in this tragic crisis to 
redeem and to regenerate the life of man, its heart must be 
stirred and its will quickened to a new dedication to its 
Lord that His Kingdom may come and His Will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. It is He and He alone whom 
we have to offer to a lost world. 
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